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No. 4479. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1913. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 








meses. MUS E U M. 


The peaping Rooms will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
ber 1, to THURSDAY, September 4, inclusive. 
connexion with the aati of Collections to the New ring, the 
SLOSED af SATURDAY. 8 Li. yl ey op gl 
8 ter eptember 6, un er notice. 
- YON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, yoy iss. 








Gidurational. 


MR. SARGENT’S 


RAVE L 8C© 20 0.4L 
For English and American Boys. 


Tenth Year 1913-14. ROUND THE WORLD. Fifth 
Time. EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, UNITED STATES. 

Eleventh Year 1914-15. EUROP Sixth Time. 
ITALY, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, ENGLAND 

Combines school went with the broadening, maturing 
influences of travel. Tutoring in all subjects for Universit; 
Matriculation. The WORLD IS OUR SCHOOL eo 


EARTH and MAN our Textbooks. This is TRUE E 
CATION, NOT MERE. BOOK LEARNING. The Educa. 
tive Process is not limited to School Hours. IT WORKS 


during EVERY WAKING MINUTE. The Illustrated 
oe tells how over One Hundred Boys have been 
thus red for a broader and more successful life.— 
POR’ EE E. SARGENT, 50, CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING comune AND LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The NEXT SESSION will paemn on onerane BER 29. The 

tuses may be had free on application to THE 


followin; 
SECRETARY :— 
Arts and Science. Mining Engineering. 
School of sonnetne. Coal Gas and Fuel Industries, 
— Surgery and Metallurgy. 


Textile Sedasteiee. 


Economics and Commer: Tinctorial Chemistry and 


a Crgnaiention and Public 


Leether industri 
Agriculture er In es. 
Engineering. Civil, Mechani- Evening Classes. 

ectrical. Scholarships. 


wie ae has been licensed for the Residence of Men Students, 
nd a University Hall for Women has been established in De Grey 





[HE UNIVERSITY — OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the followin; 
Faculties: — ARTS Peguting Architecture), PURE SCIE NOE, 
MEDICINE, LAW, — D SCIENCE gi 
Metall and Mining) 
i L., TON 1913-14 1 6OMMENCES OCTOBER 1, 1913. 

and Post-Graduate Scho! ps are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES. giving full ae d free 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle 

of a sound mind in a sound body. ration for Examinations 

esired. French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 


le | 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class mattey.<= 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. _ 

Training for Home or Colonie Co) rand Shoot acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpent: ding an Shooting rae Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. P 











Situations Varant. 


NIVERSITY OF OTAGO, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
CHAIR OF PHYSICS. 
This chair bind be VACANT Goon the retirement of Prof. Shand, 
, Aberdeen, at MARCH 31 next. 
plications are per invited from gentlemen qualified to fill be 4 
poaitfon. mw 1 be paid at the rate of seven hundred pounds 
(7 
Applica’ ation forms and all information re; arting the sppetetment 
may rom THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 
ZEALAND. 13. Victoria Street, London, 8.W., by sending stamped 
foolscap envelope 
Applications Wil be received up to SEPTEMBER 24. 





NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The Council of the Durham Colleges invites supliestions for the 
post of LECTURER IN HISTORY in the Durham Division. Par- 
ticulars will be sup apes on application to THE SECRETARY, Uni- 
versity Offices, Dur 








ed * 
The Publishers will be mu¢h’ dbliged 
any reader who will acquaigt them. with 
any difficulty that may be e ced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 10 o'clock. 








Sales bp Auction. 
GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, September 2, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
OLD ‘Iv ORY « GaRY INGS—Persian Pottery—New Guinea and pS 


Curios—Silver and Plated Articles—Ebony Casket—and a variety of 
Miscellaneous Items. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 

The Council eviews pulicettons for an ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP IN "FREN apes. AGE, LITERATURE, AND PHILO- 
LOGY, at oainel 4 sel oo Be r 47 cates the r the general een 

a 





of the Professor of Frenc 
Applications, with not less Hy Sons Me vat testimonials, should 
sent before SEPTEMBER é to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained GEV. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





WANTED, a thoroughly capable MANAGER 
for CITY BOOKSELLING BUSI Must have a good 
general knowledge of the e, be -keeper, 
and a good organizer and disciplinarian. One with a knowledge of 
the Map Business - Printing preferred. Age about 30,—Apply, 
with full — to Box 1 Press, 13, Bream'’s 
Buildings, Chancery , +4 Eonten. E.C 








Situations Wanted. 


Fe4ncalse (30), C.R. éducation sup. professeur 

rimentée, recherche SITUATION 5 = peer pete famille ou 
école vée, nomb. 50/., sans 
Ecrire Box 1972, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 











from GIBBONS. Registrar. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDIOAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES in , a CBen oor of te aS M.. B. LONDON 


EXAMINATIONS will COM 
ony, an tany. ~ E, roa: ~ and RB. A. 
BUDDICO M. B-A-Oxon. 

Chemists RUG CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond., and J. F. TWORT, 

Physica. A. .—A. H. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 





Miscellaneous. 


XPERIENCED ILLUSTRATOR 
bar my could take TEACHING One Day or Evenin, 


ond 





Week.—Apply Box 1971, oe Press, 13, Bream’s Buil hues, 
Chancery Lane, London, E. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


Excellent 
Bream’s 


British Musee and elsewhere on moderate terms. 
testimonials — A. B., ng 4 am. Atheneum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 





PRIMARY F.R.C. ~ ieee and are not 
Students | the espitn 
Prof. WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile End, E. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fest. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, | oro Etoomaeee for Home and Abroad, 
Schoo! ith full information, gratis 


on application (personal. 2 by sete mating requirements. 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 








H,PUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Aruy, os Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of 


requirements by GRIFFITHS, PO’ 
sMrhin & & PPAWOErT, School Agents (Established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W 


[NDEXING. —Miss JESSIE HAYLLAR (who 

Name-Index for the ‘Coventry Leet Book,’ Early 
English Text Society) is prepared to MAKE ~ to Books of 
Travel, History, Research, &c.; also to t; 8S. and to correct 
Proofs.—Address 55, Buckingham Place, Branton 





GTORIES FOR MOVING PICTURES. 


BEST PRICES PAID FOR CINEMATOGRAPH 
RIGHTS OF GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES. 





E. H. Montaau, 12, Gerrard Street, London, W. 





> AB. ae. 2. 2 2... 
“The Beasley Treatmeat.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sen‘ free on 
application to the Author, his aa. for . years, Ww. - KETLEY, 
‘arrangower, Willesden Lane Bro 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all ) riods and 
countries valued or catalogued. —e.. 3 a. le 
PURCHASED at the BEST Bapher or 
, Ltd., Medal! to the Kine 5 + 18, 

jocadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Cype-Writers, Kr. 


Y PE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home (Remington Brief), tery per 1,000. 
Duplicating and Copying. Translations, Shorthand. Cam Local 
—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Wervclift’ Boose, 





fet -WRITING undertaken by Women Gradu- 
ate (asstent Tripos, Nes College, Camabeiige Intermediate 

Lond Ressarch, Revision,” Short 4, CAMBRIDGE 
APE. Ww RITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET. ADELPHI, W. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN wate « oom ete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies g' References _to weil. 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, | Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





IVYPE - WRITING of every description, under 
x! literary supervision, from 

included —bept: A tHe NaTiUNAL TYPE WHITING BURERE. 

(99, Stran 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of Type- writin promptly executed. 7d. per 1,000. 

Carbons 2d. per 1,000. First references.—A. M. P., 19, Bute 
Street, South Kensington, 8.W 








N 8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
4) Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








Catalogues. 
AGGS BROS, 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 





Books: — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS 2. any subject a ED. The most mort expert, Book 
ease state wan ‘and ask for CATALOGUE. I make 


finder extant. 
a special feature oa exchanging on + Saleable Books for others — 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I fn Bright Bret 
ree. — EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bri t Worest, 
en Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 15s. “a - 
shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and Bagnall, new, 5s. éd., published 2is. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are poogeses 
consider got pee MSS. for early pyblieation. 

all kinds dealt h by experte who glace A ae tatedens sane 

Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Ww. oo 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M, Government, 
P« 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co. 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 














Cours. 
PALERMO TOUR ™#* =2wARD LUNs, 
including 
Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 


othard, Paris. 
28, Old Jewry, E.C. 


Venice, Milan, St. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltp., 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN Py cotindy wag 
FRANCIS Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &. 
preparcd, to SUBMI TIMATES for allkinds of BOOK, News 
and Fn HODICAL T PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Probident Institutions 
THE 


BOoKSELLE RS’ PROVIDEN' T INSTITUTION 
ound: 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A Rony Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
‘ounds (or its cgnivalent by instalments) and obtain the 

Tight te to Speatialpase in the following advantages :— 

— Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exis 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE gy imeal of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Punds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY 1. W. LAWSON MA. J.P. MP. 


Treasure 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS. rue Institution was established in 1839 in_the Cit; 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman "Harmer, "or 
grant: Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


as vendors of = 
MEMBERSHIP = = Man ughout the United 


whether Publisher." Wholesaler, Retal er, Employer, or 
, is entitled to f this institution, ‘and 


aid — the the Instleutions 
ts a number Fifty, the Men receiving 


per ann: . 
ctoria Pension | Fund,” commemorating the great 


advan‘ the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Maerz ues Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 


The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 252. 
, and was subscribed in memory of the late yohia 
1 6, 1882, and was fective an 


e 
the whole of the 


then *Rasees 


the repeal of the 
yi for very many 


2 Renee Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Brooks Marshall. emplo; primary 
aia nel = yés of that firm have 


Pension Fund” provides 252. um for 
ho died May 21500. and grateful memory of Mr. Fierbert Lloyd, 


features of the —J MTT election to all Pensions 
are, that Candidate neti 
pa fe © been (1 Member of the Institu- 


than Sfty five yearsof age; eran Me naar 
—Temporary cases of distress. not only 

to Members of the Insti Thetitation bu Dut to 8 om t & 2 
for Members of Tostitu. 
awarded in accordance 


Son; sete bject to investigation, relief 
eu 
: requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





‘with the merits 





Magazines, Xr. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


orcs 
IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY :— 
(1) HOW TO RESTORE OUR MILITARY EFFICIENCY : 


Reply to the Duke of d. 
By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G. V.C. 


(2) THE ATTITUDE OF RELIGIOUS spoveas IN AUSTRA- 
LASIA TOWARDS COMPULSOR AINING. 
By ihe R 1 Blcke &, Milehon Frodsham. 
shop of North Queensland 


(3) THE REVIVED HANNE, pimy PROJECT. 
late Sir James Knowles, K.C.V.O. 


THE HOPE OF MOSLEM PROGREeA, By Marmaduke Pickthall 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION. By J. Ellis Barker 


THE ROMANCE OF JOHN STUART MILL. 
By Le Pasteur Rey (of Avignon) 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN =e 4ue IN ENGLAND 
he Comtesse de Franqueville 


ENGLISH PICTURES IN aMmnsca. By W. Roberts 


THE were CURRENTS a cqurmeeaany meneoal 
THO y Prof. J. A. Lindsay, M.D. F.R.C.P. 


connate -_ snemmennet. By Yoshio aril 


HOW IRELAND IS GOVERNED. 0, Professor 
of Constitutional Law, Yaiversity Ce College, London 


THE PROTECTION OF FAUNA, FLORA, AND SCENERY: a 
Commonsense View. By Sir Harry H. Johnston, @.C.M.@. K.C.B. 


RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
By Madame Longard de Longgarde (Dorothea Gerard) 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES: their Complaint and its Cure. 
By P. P. Howe 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES. By E. B. Osborn 


ENGLISH AND WELSH Bg ae 
W. Robertson-Scott (Home Counties) 


By J 
THE CATARACTS OF KING ‘GEORGE. 
By William Macdonald, D.Sc. 
Union Department of Agriculture, South Africa 


BLUNDERING SOCIAL RSFORM 
y Sir Guilsond Molesworth, K.C.1.E. 


London: Spottiswoode & ng Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
T HE 


NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale, 

JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FLAG, 





DoOPsLEy’s FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 


SEE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For Nov. 10, 24, 1906 ; <% 5, Feb. 2, April 13, May re June 8, Aug. 17, 
it. 7, Nov. 16, 7, 1907; Jan. 4, March 7, April 25, June 13, 
Aug. 8, Sept. 26, Oct. 17, Nov. 21, 1908 ; Jan. a, eb. 20, April 2, 
July 24, 1909. 
Price for the 23 Numbers, 7s. 6d. ; or free by post, 88. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 





CGC oBBETT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 
JOHN OC. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENAUM.’ 
Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN CO. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Imarzp, London, 





WORKS 
BY THE LATE 


_| MILLAN THYNNE LYNN, 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 


Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 


‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
** Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


‘¢*Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets ’......have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 


Nature, April 20, 1911, 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 

Circumstances connected with 

the Observation of Solar and 

Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity, 
It presente a mass of information in small compase.’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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KEEP WELL ALL SUMMER. 


When hot weather is followed by a poor appetite, 
impaired digestion, impure blood, skin eruptions, 
and feverish conditions of the system, TAKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its 

action is quick and thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses 

the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous membrane 

to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house, 
and in your travelling bag. 


It is effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by assisting in the removal 
of irritating causes. 
It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


J. C. ENO, Lid., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


iS Si 


























NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 30) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Henry Marmaduke Hewitt—The Verse of ‘Julius Cesar’—The Forged ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ of the Regicides—The Uskoks—Link with ‘‘ Old Mortality ”—Silhouette Portraits by 
Edouart—Sterne and the Earl of Aboyne—Annibale Carracci’s ‘Three Maries ’—‘‘ J’ai accepté 
la guerre d’un cceur léger ”—Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’—Dodekanisa. 


QUERIES :—Hon. James Bruce—Old Novel Wanted—Rabel’s Drops—Pictures of Peninsular Battles— 
*Deil stick the Minister’—Corporation of St. Pancras, Chichester—Austrian Catholic Mission 
in the Sudan—Choir Balance: St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—A — Herb—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Jules Verne—‘‘ Tramways ”—Letters of Governor Winthrop—‘‘ Buds of 
marjoram ”—Major-General Murray—Source of Quotations Wanted—‘‘ Cerne ”—Weddings 
Field—Giffard of Bures—Disraeli Queries—Ring with a Death’s Head—Origin of Rimes Wanted 
—‘ The City Night-Cap’: ‘Plutus’—‘‘ The Six Lords”—‘‘ Austria, the China of Europe.” 


REPLIES :—The Identity of Emeline de Reddesford—‘‘ Burgee ”—Tailors’ Riot at Haymarket 
Theatre—Extracting Snakes from Holes—Irish Family Histories—‘‘ Eowestre”: ‘* Yousters ”— 
Ambiguous Possessive Case—Smallest Square in London—Rev. John Thornley—Linsey-Woolsey 
—‘ The Silver Domino’—Old London Fish Shops—‘‘ Nut ”—Johnson Bibliography—Words and 
Tunes Wanted—“ The Five Wounds”—Bangor: Conway: Lleyn: St. Asaph—Companions of 
George I.—Inverness Burgess Act: W. Curtis—Cromarty — ‘‘ Hollo!” — Harvest Custom : 
Alsace and Lorraine—Ruxton. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London’—‘The Romance of Wills 
and Testaments ’—‘ Book-Auction Records.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 


Reviews of THE ENGLISH NOVEL, by 
Prof. SAINTSBURY ; MEMORIALS OF 
THE FAMILY OF LISTER, by the Rev. 
H. L. L. DENNY; and Two Books on 
LAMENNAIS AND HIS FAMILY, by 


CHRISTIAN MARECHAL. 








*** Black wood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen ; and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as itis, ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all thatis best in the undying genius of the 
race.”—TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 






i 
\ 
“THE MOST IK Wasazinge 


“*BLACKWOOD’ 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR if WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.”* |f} RIVAL.” 

SEPTEMBER | |, contains 


The New Road. By New Mouwro. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony of 
Roanoke. By G. Cunnincuam Terry. 


From the Outposts :— 
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Plays of Old Japan: the No. By Marie 
G. Stopes. Together with Translations 
of the Dramas by M. C. Stopes and Prof. 
Joji Sakurai. With a Preface by Baron 
Kato. (Heinemann.) 


De. Marte Stopes set herself a task of 
quite unusual difficulty when, in her 
enthusiasm, she decided to attempt a 
translation into English of one or two 
of the ‘““N6.’’ These, as our readers are 
aware, form one of the most remarkable 
features of Japanese literature. They 
ate plays, some two hundred and sixty 
in number, dating chiefly from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries,. which 
ate provided not only with set words, 
but also with strict and definite conven- 
tions as to dress and stage scenery and 
the smallest movements of the actors. 
And all this, intricately beautiful as it is, 
is in some sense subordinate to the music, 
90 that it is tempting, and not entirely 
mistaken, to compare the NO withWagner’s 
operas. All the words uttered are either 
sung as songs or intoned as recitative, 
and Dr. Stopes describes well and mov- 
ingly the effect upon the mind of a per- 
formance, especially of the music, which, 
wrought upon a different scale from ours, 
sounds in Western ears not only noble, 
but also very curious and strange. This 
drama is the possession of the aristocracy, 
of the cultivated classes of Japan, for, 
in order truly to understand it, it is 
necessary to have both an intimate know- 
ledge of Japanese literature, and a delicate, 
well-accustomed appreciation of the in- 
numerable conventions interwoven in it. 
These can hardly be acquired by a member 
of the common people ; they are often the 
treasure of the poor, since Meiji (among 
Other changes) has dispersed the old 





noble and gentle families of Japan through 
all sorts of occupations, humble as well as 
exalted, and through all degrees of poverty. 
Their traditions abide with them; and 
in the case of the NO, they have preserved 
more than the enthusiasm and the critical 
insight of the duly initiated spectator ; 
they are many of them willing to undergo 
the difficult and lengthy training which 
alone can enable them to become them- 
selves performers. The masters of the 
NO are few; the proper achievement of 
a single part may be a work for years, 
and is held not unworthy of the ambition 
even of an important, highly placed 
personage. 

No Western can, of course, hope to 
attain the peculiar, infinitely detailed 
and delicate understanding of the N6 
which is the heritage of well-descended 
Japanese. Yet, if it is true—as Dr. 
Stopes is ready to maintain against one 
or two Western critics who disparage 
them—that “their place is among the 
great things of our world, elemental in their 
simplicity,” there must be, within all 
their richness and complexity, something 
that belongs to the universal human 
tradition — something which, if  suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon and provided with 
adequate associations, will lead to an 
intuition in regard to them, somewhat 
independent doubtless, and yet essentially 
true. Dr. Stopes has a charming passage 
in which she illustrates alike the Japanese 
and a possible Western way of approaching 
the No :— 


“A poor student living on a _ few 
shillings a week may spend his evenings 
chanting the Né songs to the moon. In- 
deed, while I was in Tokio such a one lived 
near the house in*which I dwelt for a few 
months. I never met him _ personally, 
because I did not wish to destroy the 
wonderful impression of melancholy romance 
and weird beauty which his chanting gave 
me. The many evenings that I sat alone 
on my balcony, looking toward Fuji moun- 
tain, behind which the sun had set, and 
heard in the swiftly passing twilight and 
under the glittering oriental stars the 
mournful, tragic chants of the N6é which this 
young man was practising, have left their 
life-long impression on me, and perhaps 
account for the deeper love and under- 
standing of the N6é which have come to me 
than to the foreigners who hear only a few 
performances in a theatre. Yet this young 
man lived in what could scarcely be called 
more than a hovel, and he is representative 
of thousands now so living in Japan.” 


The staging of the N6 has retained its 
primitive severe simplicity. It ensures 
that nothing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the actors shall disturb the ima- 
gination of the audience by disagreeable, 
confusing, or irrelevant suggestion—clears, 
in fact, a few cubic feet of space, so as 
to get it transparent to the mind, rather 
than provides things to look at or spurs 
to a slothful fancy. Perhaps this nega- 
tive function of the stage erected for 
acting has been in general too little 
understood. The N6 are performed on 
a square platform, having a roof of its 
own supported by two wooden pillars. 
It projects into the auditorium, which 
goes round three sides of it. To the right 








of the audience in front sits the chorus; 
near the back wall—which is painted 
with a conventional representation of a 
pine-tree—sit the four musicians. The 
principal actor occupies a place in the 
middle of the stage ; the next in import- 
ance stands at his left, nearer the front. 
The actors number from two to six—most 
often three or four. There is little moving 
about, and very few stage properties : 
the colouring of the rich garments is soft 
and grave. 

All this is excellently explained, with 
a most welcome zest and freshness, 
by Dr. Stopes. It will be seen that 
a translation of the words of these 
plays renders only one element of the 
whole work of art. Even of these the 
translation is beset with singular diffi- 
culties. Leaving out of consideration the 
structure of the Japanese language, so 
widely different from our own—leaving 
out also the fact that not merely speech, 
but the whole of Japanese thought is in 
another idiom than ours—we have the 
two further difficulties of a certain bald- 
ness, it might even be called prosiness, 
in the diction, and the frequent occurrence 
of “‘ pivot ” words. 

“Pivot” words are of the greatest 
interest, in that they represent what is 
perhaps the most highly solemnified cha- 
racter to which the pun has ever been 
elevated. For in essence they are that— 
a kind of pun. A syllable having been 
uttered which carries diverse meanings, 
the speakers go off to that which is more or 
less alien to their immediate purpose. 
But this is not done in the rude way of the 
Shakespearian pun, or of that of common 
talk. The new train of ideas links itself 
on, not grotesquely, but poetically; it 
is an echo mostly of well-known verses, 
rich with the same gathered sentiment and 
thronging associations which are present 
at once for us when we chance to hear 
such fragments as “‘ like the dyer’s hand,” 
or “‘ dark, unfathomed caves,” or ‘‘ Quis 
desiderio.”” The translator has nothing 
for it but frankly to acquiesce in the loss 
of all this. 

In great measure, though not entirely, 
from this loss comes the impression of 
baldness or prosiness which the diction 
makes. It comes also, perhaps, through 
the words having something of the same 
raison d’étre as the staging—forming yet 
another framework, for the fending off 
of destructive intrusions, inviting the 
mind, as in an ordered templum, to make 
its own creation of the play. 

Each individual N6 is short, taking 
about an hour to perform; but for the 
most part half-a-dozen pieces are given 
in succession, having introduced between 
them a ‘“‘ mad-word” or farce, designed 
to furnish relief—so that an audience 
will be at the theatre the whole day. 
Dr. Stopes forbears to make any com- 
parisons between this method and the 
performance of the Attic dramas, doubt- 
less because the suggestion is so obvious. 

The N6 plays are mostly tragedies. 
Their dramatic construction is practically 
nil: nothing here in the way of perdBacrs, 
or climax, or dénouement—the accepted 
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conventions of Western drama. They 
begin and end as dreams begin and end, 
and in their progress have something of 
the half-disconcerting capriciousness of 
emphasis we know in dreams. The first 
of the plays given here is ‘ The Maiden’s 
Tomb,’ thought to be the work—as 
adapter if not as author—of Kiyotsugu 
(1354-1406), the founder of the school of 
the N6 :— 


“The play opens with a traveller Priest 

passing the village of Ikuta on his way to 
the capital. It is early spring, and the 
village maidens are out gathering the first 
green shoots of the ‘seven herbs’ which 
used to be eaten at the beginning of the year 
as a kind of ceremony....The poor girls 
going out of necessity into the biting cold 
of January are envious of those who are 
better off in cities.”’ 
With them goes one who, unknown to 
them, is the spirit of Unai, a girl long since 
dead, whose tragic story has made her 
tomb a famous place. This the traveller 
desires to see, and the spirit conducts him 
to it, while the village girls hurry home, 
unable to endure the cold. She relates 
at his prayer her woeful story—thus 
rendered by Dr. Stopes :— 


Once upon a time a maiden who was called Unai 
did live here, 

And two men there were, called Chinu and Sasada, 
and they loved her. 

And to her upon the same day, in the same hour, 
both declaring 

Fervent love, they sent two letters. But she 
thought that if she yielded 

Tnto one, the other’s anger would be deep, and 
so to neither 

Would she yield (and then her father said the 
truest shot should win her). 

But upon Ikuta’s river did the two men’s flying 
arrows 

Pierce together but one water-fowl, and pierce 
the self-same wing, 

And then I thought, how cruel I am. 

The = fowl’s troth, though plighted deep and 

e, 

Is broken for me, and the happy pair— 

Mandarin ducks—for my poor sake must bear 

The pain of : yo Piteous ! 

So, with my life dismayed, I ’d throw myself 

Into Ikuta river’s flowing tide 

Here in the land of Tsu. Ikuta stands 

Merely a name to such a one as 7 


Chorus. These were her last words, as she took 
her way 


Into the river's water. When they found 


They buried her beneath this mound of clay. 
Then the two men, her lovers, came to seek 
Her tomb. No longer will we live, they said, 
And like the stream of Ikuta, the tide 

Of their remorse rose up. Each with his sword 
Ended the other’s life. 


And that was too my sin! That too my sin! 
What can become of such a one, so full 
Of sins? I pray thee therefore give me help! 

Unai here, laying aside the semblance 
of a living maiden, appears as a ghost, 
and recounts pitifully to the Priest the 
torments she endures in the eight hells. 
He prays for her, and tries to help her by 
showing that all these are delusions—that 
(if she but will to do it) she can cast them 
from her and, escaping into Nirvana, be 
at peace. But the play ends abruptly 
with the Chorus recounting anew, in 
Unai’s name, and in closer detail, the tor- 
ments of hell. 

The other plays in the volume will be 
found to resemble this in ending more or 
less without conclusion, and also in what 
gives them a character so distinct from 
classical Greek or later European tragedy— 
the underlying awareness of Karma, and 
of all things as delusion. The effect of 








this is pitifully to dwarf the human cha- 
racters, setting them—to us so strangely, 
and yet with an achievement of touching 
beauty—on a level with animals and plants, 
with the mandarin ducks and the pines and 
the lotus, so that nature, which plays a 
large part in these dramas, has a peculiar 
meaning undreamt of in our poetry. The 
play of the four which comes nearest to 
our own tradition is that printed last, 
‘ The Sumida River,’ the story of a mother 
searching for her lost child—who finds 
him at length as a little voice, a tiny 
ghost, within the mound of a tomb. 

The quotation we have given above 
affords a fair idea of the qualities of Dr. 
Stopes’s rendering. We could have wished 
in many places for happier rhythms; in 
others for more care in the exclusion of 
hopelessly prosaic expressions for which 
substitutes might easily have been found. 
Such a phrase as “in connection with ” 
in a poem is sufficient to blot a whole 
page. A greater richness of vocabulary, 
too, might have helped to compensate 
for the loss of the ““ pivot words.’ And we 
trust that Dr. Stopes will not consider us 
unkind if we remark that there are one 
or two sentences in her excellent Introduc- 
tion which have been left in a tangle. 

She suggests that if she has been able 
to convey some hint of the delicacy and 
charm of the NG, this is likely to be 
perceived “‘ only after the whole of it has 
been read and laid down; when a faint 
spirit of the N6 may take shape in the 
reader’s mind.” In this, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, she has fully 
succeeded ; despite the alien nature of 
the vehicle she was compelled to use, 
and despite her own occasionally awk- 
ward management of this, her vivid and 
imaginative sympathy has really enabled 
her in some degree to communicate the 
incommunicable. 








Church and State in the Middle Ages: the 
Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford in 
1905. By A. L. Smith. (Oxford, Cla- 
rendon Press.) 


THE subject of these lectures, the good 
and evil of the connexion of England with 
Rome, especially in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, is one which interests 
not only students of history, but also the 
ordinary English Churchman. Recent poli- 
tical controversy has shown us that this 
connexion is still not without its bearing 
on the questions of the day, and there 
has been aroused in the minds of many 
Protestants an uneasy suspicion that, 
however little our ancestors were Roman 
as opposed to Anglican Catholics, they 
were still less doubtfully at one time 
the most thorough Papists in Europe. 
Long before the end of the thirteenth 
century, however, the beginnings of a 
strong ““No Popery’’ feeling had been 
aroused in this country, the bitterness of 
which has not yet died out. It was an 
age of change. Barely half a century lay 
between the first Franciscan lovers of 
poverty and the ardent supporters of the 
temporal power which the friars became. 





The age of the Holy Ghost, and of freedom, 
for which mystics had been waiting through 
the century, was not to be ; instead came 
the tightening of the yoke of discipline 
and censure on the Church throughout 
Europe, while all local churches were made 
tributary to the Papal Exchequer It was 
in this enforcement of discipline and in the 
heavy demands for money that the anti- 
Papal feeling had its roots. 

The prosecution of an inquiry such as this 
does not admit of much novelty of treat- 
ment or of material, but in both respects 
the average reader will find in these lectures 
fresh light on the history of the time, such 
as the consideration of the results of the 
enforcement of annual confession by the 
Lateran Council. The publication of the 
Papal Registers has thrown much light on 
the ordinary administration of the Papacy, 
and confirmed the impression given by the 
study of the Canon Law of the part played 
by English necessities in the growth and 
scope of its power. The reader will 
carry away from these pages a very good 
idea of the scope and character of Canon 
Law, and of the great part it has played 
in the history of European civilization. 
One entire lecture is devoted to an example 
of this in the law of marriage. where the 
author brings out the immense importance 
of the Papacy as a court of final appeal, 
able to enforce a reasonable compromise 
between the laxness of local customs and 
the strictness of the canonists and civilians, 
From this we pass to an account of the 
position of the great English Churchman 
Grosseteste, concerning whom Matthew 
Paris’s history is shown to be especially 
untrustworthy ; and then toa more general 
study of ‘“‘ provisions,’ a grievance which 
weighed especially heavily on this country 
—‘‘the milch cow of the Papacy.” The 
closing lectures are devoted to the great 
struggle between the Papacy and the 
Empire, and the results of the victory of 
the Church. The book ends with a fine 
appreciation of the personality and work 
of Innocent IV. 

It was a century of great ideals and 
great men, in which the logic of reasoning 
readily became the logic of action, and 
no one hesitated to take the consequences 
of his belief. To all appearance Inno- 
cent had riveted the yoke of the Papacy 
on the English Church, but fate decreed 
otherwise. The years of the Babylonish 
captivity came, and the Papacy, tom 
and divided, could no longer enforce its 
centralizing power ; and when, after the 
Hundred Years’ War, peace again spread 
over Europe, new terrors had arisen, new 
influences were stirring, and Rome had 
again become, in all but name, a pagan 
city. Nominally, no doubt, no jot or 
tittle of Canon Law ever lost its force in 
England to the day of the Reformation. 
But it is as certain as, in the total absence 
of records of the medizval ecclesiastical 
courts, it can be, that in practice it was 
so restricted by procedure and by prohibi- 
tions from the secular courts, that its 
burden was little felt, except by the great 
monasteries and their enemies. The com- 
_ between Church and State had 

en arrived at, though never made. 
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How France is Governed. By Raymond 
Poincaré. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts book bears no date on the title, 

and, although Mr. Unwin*notes on the 

back of the title-page that it is “ First 
published in 1913,” we think that the 
translator should have told English readers 
what the original work was, and that it 
was really ‘ first published”’ in France 
in 1912. We believe it is an English 
version of what in the original was called 

‘Ce que demande la Cité.’ It was a cheap 

illustrated book, and apparently was 

intended for children. In some ways the 

French original reminds us of Arnold- 

Forster’s ‘Citizen Reader,’ which was 

meant to instruct children in elementary 

schools with regard to their duties and 

privileges as British citizens. It is a 

little curious that a book thought suitable 

for French children should be issued 
here (as its price and form suggest) for 
grown-up people ; but it is full of infor- 
mation which can be read with benefit by 

English men and women who do not care 

to study English books which, if they give 

fuller details, require more thought. The 
facts in it, as might be expected from the 
distinguished author, are accurate. 

One is tempted to turn first to the 
chapter which deals with the powers and 
duties of a President of the Republic. 
It is very readable, but those who look 
for new matter or gossip will be dis- 
appointed, and the essential points can 
all be found in Mr. Bodley’s chapter on 
‘The Chief of the State.’ 

Some pages devoted to the ‘ Liberty 
of Work’ form an admirable summary 
of the reasons why the State sets up for 
itself monopolies, and why it controls the 
hours of women and children in factories, 
and interferes with and regulates certain 
industries. From a paragraph which deals 
with the ‘ Liberty of the Press’ we quote 
the concluding words, which show the 
style of the book :— 

“Only since July 29, 1881, has the State 
left all citizens free to say, write, and print 
what they please. But here, as always, the 
right of each citizen is limited by the right 
of the rest. Say or write what you please, 
but insult no one, defame no one ; if you do, 
the insulted person has the right to prosecute 
you and obtain your condemnation.” 

It is of interest to see that one who now 
occupies the highest position open to any 
citizen of France should say that in the 
Constitution of 1875, as amended in 1879 
and 1884, there are regrettable gaps. 
M. Poincaré thinks, however, that 
“the constitutional laws have given France 
the most suitable and peaceable system of 
government that she has known for a hundred 
and twenty years.” 

The chapter on Taxes will attract 
attention here, and the President says of 
French taxation that it is ‘‘ subtle and 
Ingenious; it creeps in everywhere.” 
He tells us that in order to infuse more 
justice into the Land Tax a minute sur- 
vey was begun in 1807, and that this 
gigantic task lasted until 1850. Progress 
in France in this matter was evidently 
even slower than Mr. Lloyd George’s 





opponents say it is here ; and in passing 
we also note that the tax on windows 
and doors, theoretically suppressed in 
1892, is still in force, the suppression 
having been without effect. 

The President warns the French that 
they are too often tempted to regard the 
State as a kind of providence which ought 
to provide a remedy for every evil :— 

‘**A State which distributes relief, sub- 
ventions, and awards; such is the ideal 
which haunts the minds of a multitude of 
Frenchmen. A regrettable disposition.... 
Help yourselves first of all, and the State, 
although it is not Heaven, will help you if it 
can.” 

Of oratory we read :— 

“There is no lack of talent in our Assem- 
blies, and I do not think Parliamentary 
eloquence has ever been so flourishing as 
to-day.” 

The translator, who has done his work 
well, has been sparing with his notes, and he 
might have made it clear that ‘ universal 
suffrage,’ which is said to be in force in 
France, does not really exist there. English 
readers should have been told that what 
is meant is manhood suffrage: a very 
different thing. In one place, indeed, the 
President explains the exclusion of women, 
and says it is only justified by “ con- 
siderations of opportunism or by the 
resistance of custom ”’; and he notes that 
in Anglo-Saxon countries female suffrage 
does not encounter so many obstacles 
as in France. 

We think, too, that the translator 
might have explained that what is called 
the “present law” (in the case of the 
army) is one which has been superseded 
by a law of the present year. Some 
English readers may be misled, but in 
France it is useless for even a President 
to try to make people believe that French- 
men now “need spend only two years in 
barracks.”” Since M. Poincaré wrote, his 
military chapter has become out of date. 

There are some slips in the Index; 
and we ought to have been spared such 
things as “‘ Cassimir-Périer,” twice over. 








Chapters at the English Lakes. By the Rev. 

H.D. Rawnsley. (Glasgow, MacLehose.) 
Canon Rawnstey’s new book deals 
partly with the literary associations of 
the Lakes and partly with the history of 
recent successes of the National Trust in 
saving priceless fragments of the Lake 
scenery for the nation. His first chapter 
is a sympathetic sketch of Wordsworth’s 
‘Brother John,’ the silent poet, the 
sailor - philosopher, pattern as much as 
Nelson of the Happy Warrior, who was 
so imbued with the love of pastoral land- 
scape, which he had learnt in company 
of William in the fair vale of Esthwaite 
Water, that he still 


in his heart 
Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 


His tragic death in the ill-fated East 
Indiaman he commanded, cast away upon 
the Shambles through the inexperience of 
a pilot, cheated him of his fond hopes 
of returning home with a competence for 
his brother and Sister vy “< Te 
live in peace upon his father’s land.” 


=! 





An excellent chapter traces the-inspir- 
ation Coleridge drew from the Lake 
scenery, and recalls to us the medicine 
for the mind he found in the vision of 
the mountains and the dales in sunshine 
or in storm. It is followed by a review 
of Dickens’s raid with Wilkie Collins, 
in high Cockney humour, upon Carrock 
Fell and the surrounding country. Canon 
Rawnsley has been able to establish 
the accuracy of Dickens’s descriptions of 
his tour through the testimony of the 
founder and editor of The Wigton Ad- 
vertiser, who well remembers the visit of 
‘* Francis Goodchild and Mr. Idle ” to that 
town and Allonby. 

Elsewhere Canon Rawnsley is less con- 
vincing—as when he writes of the geology 
of the district or the history of the Stone 
Circle on Castrigg Fell, the construction 
of which he still seems to attribute to 
Celtic invaders. He does, however, add 
the valuable observations of Dr. John 
Morrow and Dr. Anderson, who have 
applied to this circle, so wonderfully 
placed, the fascinating methods of 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s monograph on 
Stonehenge. Those who think that the 
main significance of these circles was to 
enable the priests to acquire esoteric 
knowledge of a practical kind, and to fix 
the dates of the farmer’s year by marking 
the sunrise over certain points, will be 
interested in the record of these observa- 
tions. If the Vikings used the Circle for 
their ‘‘ Domr,” it was only the adaptation 
of a spot already hallowed, and we fear 
thit the lady whom we saw there 
last Midsummer Day looking for what 
she called the “‘ sacrilegious stone,” as 
if that were the sole object of interest, 
had been misled as to the true origin of 
the Circle. 

The remainder of the book puts on 
record the acquisition of the Roman 
Camp in Borrans Field and Adelaide 
Hill upon the shores of Windermere, 
where the hand of the builder is being 
laid so heavily, and where every foot 
of ground saved for the Empire is a feat 
of which all workers and _ subscribers, 
like Canon Rawnsley, may be justly 
proud. An essay upon the saving of 
Portinscale Bridge explains the economy 
and effectiveness of using the method of 
grouting to save picturesque old bridges 
instead of pulling them down and building 
ugly ones at from ten to fifty times the 
cost. We recommend it to the notice of 
all Highway Committees of all County 
Councils. To the skill of Sir Francis Fox, 
and the energy, intelligence, and enthusi- 
asm of Canon Rawnsley, here and else- 
where, the world at large owes a heavy 
debt of gratitude. He may legitimately 
adopt for his epitaph “Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice.” May the day be 
long before he needs one! But in the 
meantime we could wish that he would 
devote a little more time to the revision 
of essays which, if delivered originally 
in the form of speeches on public occasions, 
suffer detriment from chance betrayals of 
the fact—as when the reader comes across 
a phrase such as “this stone which we 
unveil to-day.” 
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The Early Life of Mark Rutherford (W. 
Hale White). By Himself. (Milford.) 


Men’s souls, however rapid and expansive 
their growth, can never wholly divest 
themselves of the oply of their early 
religious beliefs. The forms and feelings 
impressed during the plastic season of 
childhood survive the shock and friction 
of conflicting ideas in the spiritual arena 
of manhood. So it was with William Hale 
White. Driven in his twenty-first year, 
on the score of heterodoxy, from the 
Connexional New College at St. John’s 
Wood, he yet remained to the close of 
his long life a child and nursling of Puri- 
tanism. Sweetness, indeed, and light he 
possessed in abundance—for to the last 
the days of this laborious and accom- 
plished student were dedicated to an 
unremitting self-eulture. But the domi- 
nant feature of his mind was seriousness, 
whether revealed in his imaginative pre- 
sentments of life as a conflict with the 
powers of evil—suspended, it might be, for 
a moment, yet never concluded ; or in the 
tremulous solicitude with which he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his friends; or, 
lastly, in his hatred and repudiation of 
all make-believe, insincerity, and me- 
chanical ‘‘ fine manners.” 

“At first [he writes on p. 78], after the 
abandonment of orthodoxy, I naturally 
thought nothing in the old religion worth 
retaining, but this temper did not last long. 
Many mistakes may be pardoned in Puritan- 
ism in view of the earnestness with which 
it insists on the distinction between right 
and wrong. This is vital. In modern 
religion the path is flowery. The absence 
of difficulty is a sure sign that no good is 
being done... . The great doctrines of Puritan- 
ism are also much nearer to the facts of 
actual experience than we suppose.” 


Again, describing his entertainment in 
“the little thatched cottage at Oakley ” 
belonging to the parents of his nurse and 
dear friend Jane, where he revelled in the 
freedom of a single room “in which we 
cooked our food, ate it, and altogether 
lived during waking hours when we were 
indoors,”’ he exclaims :— 


. “Oh, for a house with this one room, a 

Homeric house! How much easier and how 
much more natural should we be if we 
watched the pot or peeled the potatoes as 
we talked, than it is now in a drawing-room 
where we do not know what chair to choose 
amongst a dozen scattered about aimlessly ; 
where there is no table to hide the legs or 
support the arms; a room which compels 
an uncomfortable awkwardness, and forced 
conversation. Would it not be more sincere 
if a saucepan took part in it than it is now, 
when, in evening clothes, tea-cup in hand, 
we discuss the show at the Royal Academy, 
while a lady at the piano sings a song from 
‘Aida’ ?....Nothing but good did I get 
from my wholly unlearned nurse and 
Oakley. Never a coarse word, unbounded 
generosity, and an unreasoning spontaneity, 
which I do think one of the most blessed 
of virtues, suddenly making us glad when 
nothing is expected. . . . Keeping the Sabbath, 
no swearing, very right and proper, but 
generosity is first, although it is not in the 
Decalogue....Going home from Oakley 
one summer’s night I saw some magnificent 
apples in a window; I had a penny in my 
docket, and I asked how many I could have 





for that sum. ‘Twenty. How we got 
them home I do not know. The price I 
dare say has gone up since that evening.” 
He gives the following pleasant reminis- 
cence and criticism of the old meeting- 
house at Bedford—in the “singing-pew ” 
of which sat a clarionet, a double bass, a 


bassoon, and a flute, with a carpenter’ 


possessed of a tuning-fork and a tenor voice 
to set the tune :— 

}- The institution strangest to me now was 
the Lord’s Supper. Once a month the 
members of the church, seated in the pews, 
received the bread and wine at the hands 
of the deacons, the minister reciting mean- 
while passages from Scripture. Those of 
the congregation who had not been con- 
verted, and who consequently.....were not 
communicants, watched the rite from the 
gallery. What the reflective unconverted, 
who were upstairs, thought I cannot say. 
The master might with varying emotions 
survey the man who cleaned his knives and 
boots. The wife might sit beneath and the 
husband above, or, more difficult still, the 
mistress might be seated aloft while her 
husband and her conceited maid-of-all-work, 
Tabitha, enjoyed full gospel privileges 
below.” 

Of his father, whose powers as a political 
speaker were on one occasion succinctly 
described by Sir David Dundas, then 
Solicitor-General, as “‘ old Cobbett again 
minus his vulgarity,’ Hale White records 
that when, as a young man, he stood at 
the composing frame in his printing office, 
he used to declaim Byron by heart. It 
was, adds the son, ‘ Heroes and Hero 
Worship’ and ‘Sartor Resartus’ that 
drew the Calvinist printer and bookseller 
away from the meeting-house. In his 
own case emancipation came through 
Wordsworth, whose poems “imply a 
living God, different from the artificial 
God of the churches.” These notes con- 
tain an interesting account of Caleb Morris, 
the Welsh Independent minister, whose 
eloquence drew crowds to the church in 
Fetter Lane. 

“It was [says the writer] through Morris 
that the Bible became what it always has 
been to me. It has not solved directly 
any of the great problems which disturb my 
peace, and Morris seldom touched them 
controversially ; but he uncovered such a 
wealth of wonder and beauty in it that the 
problems were forgotten.” 

This slender volume will be welcomed 
by many as a memorial of one whose 
manners, for all their masculine directness, 
possessed a dignified courtesy and an 
appealing charm rare indeed in these 
distracting times. 








Malthus and the Publishing Trade. By 
P. P. Howe. (Martin Secker.) 


Tus is the reissue of an article which 
first appeared last November in The 
English Review, and, much as it was 
then needed, we regret we cannot believe 
that, at the opening of the autumn pub- 
lishing season of 1913, it is any less needed. 
In fact, the application of Malthusian 
principles in the world of books becomes 
ever more urgently necessary. As Mr. 
Howe says, discontent is rife among 
authors, publishers, and middlemen. He 





adds “readers,” but here we cannot 
wholly follow him. By the readers, if 
they but would, the whole matter might 
be adjusted. We fear it is the case that 
the public is pecoming increasingly be- 
mused by its promiscuous and unprofitable 


reading. 

Mr. ™ thinks ‘‘ we may look to the 
Publisher with confidence.” Is that in- 
deed so? His supposition that usually 
both the publisher and author share a 
Joss on the ordinary novel is, we fear, 
more in the nature of an exception 
than a rule. If it ever becomes the 
custom for publishers to indicate, by 
some such wording as “ Published for 
the author by »’ that the author 
is responsible for the item of 50l. set 
against the cost of paper, printing, 
and binding in the profit-and-loss account 
here set forth, it will, we think, mean a 
curious revelation as to the exact extent 
to which publishers assist authors finan- 
cially to back their vanity. Mr. Howe 
wisely refuses to concern himself with the 
loss of employment to the ordinary 
author, printer, and reviewer which would 
occur were restraint exercised, and says: 
“In the world of literature, at least, 
there is no such thing as le droit de sub- 
sister.”” Existence—and that sweated— 
is certainly all that the majority of the 
above-named achieve under the present 
system. The curse of cheap dispersal and 
cheaper production is nowhere more 
rampant than in the publishing world. 
How many donors to trade charities, we 
wonder, would care to send for publica- 
tion, with the announcement of their 
subscription, the figures paid for work 
executed on their behalf. Were they to 
do so, the charities might suffer, but 
proper pay for proper work would more 
than compensate for the decrease. Mr. 
Howe thinks that bad publishers go to 
Carey Street. We wish they did. We 
fear they often furnish but another 
instance of the wicked flourishing. 

Not long since there was a discus- 
sion in these columns as to whether 
the mere printer had any right (except as 
regards matter possibly libellous) to exer- 
cise supervision over the work placed in his 
hands—supervision which, to our know- 
ledge, has led before now to a refusal to 
take up his own time and that of his men 
in turning out “tosh.” In that dis- 
cussion one printer, respected through- 
out the trade, gave it, we remember, 
as his opinion that such a censorship 
would make business impossible. Yet 
surely a man should be free to decide 
at least what work he will not do. 

In closing we must say a word for the 
calling that touches us most nearly, that 
of the reviewer. He or she is commonly 
not only underpaid, but also lives a life 
which fluctuates between unemployment 
in the summer and gross over-employment 
at other times. Lately we have again been 
wondering why it is supposed that people 
never read when they have most leisure 
to do so, and cannot exist without an over- 
whelming rush of new books at the time 
of the year when they are likely to be most 
fully occupied. 
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Advance, India! By M. de P. Webb. 

(P. 8. King & Son.) 

Mr. M. pE P. Wess has the rare power 
of being able to deal with matters of high 
finance in a way that makes them in- 
telligible to people who are not financiers. 
He cannot write as Walter Bagehot wrote 
in ‘Lombard Street’; but it is a long 
time since we have read any clearer 
financial writing than that which he has 
now given us. It is to be hoped that his 
violent attacks on certain Cabinet Minis- 
ters—attacks unnecessary in such a book 
as this, will not create prejudice against 
his arguments. 

The object of Mr. Webb’s essay is to 
explain why India should at once be given 
the best possible metallic currency and 
the best monetary system that British ex- 
perience can suggest. The arguments 
set forth are, as Mr. Webb himself 
feels, unorthodox, but they are, none the 
less, deserving of the most careful atten- 
tion from our highest authorities. 

Some of Mr. Webb’s interesting remarks 
are founded on the rise of prices in Eng- 
land to which the recent publication of 
a Board of Trade paper has turned atten- 
tion. Mr. Webb, adopting the figures of 
The Economist, puts the rise of prices in 
England at 25 per cent during the last ten 
years; and, according to him, the rise 
in India has been even greater. These 
advances, it is suggested, are due to a 
shrinkage in the value of silver and gold 
money ; and Mr. Webb tries to prove that 
the lack of a gold standard in India makes 
this trouble far worse for Indians than for 
us. As against Mr. Webb, on this side 
issue, one might point out that in nearly 
every other European country the rise in 
prices has been greater than here, and in 
some cases (notably in Austria, where it 
has reached 35 per cent), it has been 
greater than in India. Yet Austria 
enjoys the benefits of a monetary system 
which rests on a gold basis. 

At this currency question Mr. Webb has 
been hammering for a long time. The 
Fowler Committee of 1898 recommended 
that the Indian mints should be thrown 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold 
on terms such as those which govern 
Australian mints. That recommendation 
has never been acted on. Lord Hardinge, 
as Viceroy, and Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
and other Members of Council have recently 
pleaded strongly for the establishment of 
an open mint in India at which sovereigns 
could be freely coined, and the India 
Office in London made a counter proposal 
for the issue of a ten-rupee gold coin from 
the Indian mint; but nothing has been 
done. Mr. Webb’s case is so good, and so 
ably put, that the matter cannot be 
allowed to drop. 

The author has sometimes erred on the 
side of moderation. He could, for in- 
stance, when dealing with the subject 
of Home Charges (that is, money paid in 
England for India), have strengthened his 
case by bringing in the heavy charges for 
soldiers in England which we make 
India pay, because we argue that the men 
are being trained especially for her. 





Bulwer Lytton : an Exposure of the Errors 
of his Biographers. By William Alfred 
Frost. (Lynwood & Co.) 

Tuis “ treatise,’ in which Mr. Frost shows 

himself a veritable malleus biographicorum, 

contains a good deal of very useful spade- 
work, and should fulfil] the author’s pur- 
pose of clearing the ground for Lord 

Lytton’s forthcoming Life of his grand- 

father. But we could wish that, by 

paying more regard to arrangement, Mr. 

Frost had made it more readable and 

easy of consultation. 

Of the six biographies to which the 
author applies the critical knife, the 
latest—Mr. Escott’s monograph on the 
first Lord Lytton—fares the worst. In- 
deed, after this exposure of its inaccuracies, 
that biography may be regarded rather 
as a literary effort of admitted merit than 
as a safe authority. Many of the errors 
are slight in themselves, but cumulatively 
they produce a sadly damning effect. 
Apart from lapses in names and dates, 
Mr. Escott is shown to have perpetrated 
numerous misquotations, and is charged 
with certain faults of omission. As to 
these, if he may here and there be forgiven, 
it is difficult to pardon him for leaving the 
impression that Thackeray failed to re- 
ciprocate his brother-novelist’s overtures 
for reconciliation. Shaken as is our faith 
in Mr. Escott, we should nevertheless 
hesitate before accepting his critic’s charge 
that he “rather implies that William 
Rufus lived before the Norman Conquest.” 

A certain percentage of Mr. Escott’s 
mistakes seem to be due to his not un- 
justifiable following of his predecessor, the 
second Lord Lytton’s unfinished Life of 
his father. There it is erroneously stated 
that the novelist met his future wife at 
Miss Berry’s. The name, it appears, 
should be Miss Benger, author of * Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia,’ and other his- 
torical works. Wrong dates of letters 
have also been inserted in Lord Lytton’s 
‘Life’; and the Bulwer family apparently 
had an unhappy knack of misdating even 
contemporaneously. 

Mr. Frost does not believe that Lady 
Lytton garbled her husband’s letters, 
as her son the Viceroy suspected, and 
admits that the novelist was far from 
being a model husband. But he holds 
that the chief blame for their deplorable 
estrangement was probably due to the 
wife, and he accepts in good faith Lytton’s 
repudiation of any responsibility for the 
counterblast to his wife’s literary attack. 
Mr. Frost gives some grounds for thinking 
that ‘Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of 
Honour,’ may be attributed to Lytton’s 
mother, who always disliked her daughter- 
in-law. Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern Biography,’ 
presumably misled by an advertisement in 
The Atheneum, represents this as a reprint 
of ‘ Cheveley, or the Man of Honour,’ the 
wife’s work. We forbear to discuss here 
the difficult question of the real value of 
the autobiographical fragments left by 
the novelist, documents which Sir Leslie 
Stephen—much to the present author’s 
indignation — was inclined to class with 
fiction, 





Getting Together: Essays by Friends in 
Council on the Regulative Ideas of 
Religious Thought. Edited by James 
Morris Whiton. (New York, Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 


WE read in the Introduction to this 
volume that 

“each essayist has freely developed from 
his own point of view the thesis of his choice 
— the series of propositions agreed to by 
all” ; 

and we greatly regret that these proposi- 
tions are not set forth. The general 
standpoint of the writers is a belief in a 
continuous progress towards the fulfilment 
of Christ’s prayer for the advent of God’s 
kingdom here on earth. We cannot 
express our appreciation of what they have 
accomplished better than by saying that 
through their manner of putting into 
words those tendencies of thought which 
are bringing back religion into daily life, 
the writers have assuredly made them- 
selves agents towards that fulfilment. 

What those tendencies are it would be 
worse than futile to try to express within 
the compass of ashort review. The highest 
achievement of our distinctively modern 
religious thought is surely some better re- 
cognition of the purposes of God as infinite. 
It follows that the ministers of religion 
must endeavour to interpret His purposes 
with some regard to the age in which 
they live. Our chief criticism of the present 
writers is that they have failed to adopt 
a language at all approaching in its sim- 
plicity that of Christ. This is not really 
to be wondered at in an age impregnated 
with the idea that intricate phraseology is 
the hall-mark of great learning. The far- 
reaching ideas thus enshrouded are, how- 
ever, those which would most easily be 
grasped by the very people who have 
escaped the influence of rodomontade, 
and to such, as of old, must the first appeal 
be made rather than to pedagogues. We 
had proposed very briefly to comment 
on the essays contained in the book, but 
an inspection of the bepencilled margins 
of our copy reminded us that prolixity 
furnished the opportunity for the editorial 
blue pencil, and we decided upon elimin- 
ation of all comment save what concerns 
the first and last essays. 

The editor, in his opening chapter on 
‘The Ultimate Reality,’ asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Is ‘dead’ matter really as lifeless 
as it seems to be?” The question 
might perhaps have been better put by 
asking whether we can to-day find any- 
thing which will fulfil yesterday’s con- 
ception of what is dead. We may, of 
course, speak comparatively of what is 
lifeless—has less life as we understand it. 
As is elsewhere intimated, to juggle with 
life, to make it reveal itself to our senses, 
is not to create life. To say, as the 
author does, that life was always here 
may appear to some dogmatic, but in 
reality merely represents our attempt to 
express what belongs to the infinite in 
finite language. 

We are inclined to demur to the state- 
ment that there is a transcendence “ con- 
spicuous in the moral nature ame de- 
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velops in man alone.” Commendable is 
the succinct expression of the fact that 
to attribute a finite personality to God is 
no more than to employ an imperfect 
symbol for the infinite :— 


“Only in forgetfulness of this can it be 
thought unreasonable to attribute per- 
sonality to the living God, as a term sug- 
gestive of a reality transcending the reach 
of thought.” 


We cannot well accept the statement 
that the question “Who and what is 
God?” is answered by the “ great 
postulate, ‘In the beginning, God.” 
This seems to us an attempt to gloss 
over ignorance by a mere catchword of 
little meaning. 

Passing by, though not without grati- 
tude, the intervening essays, we come 
to the one with which the editor closes, 
and here we will only pause to say that 
we suppose the sentence— 


“Satan and satanic works exist not in 
spite of but by permission of the Almighty 
One ; but why by his permission is still the 
riddle ; and it leaves the mystery no less 
dark than of old ”’— 


was left without the obvious comment 
that, so far as we can now see, good is 
itself largely made possible through its 
relative position to evil, simply because, 
to the author, it was so obvious: but is 
it so to others ? 








Shakespeare and Stratford. By Henry C. 
Shelley. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 


Tus daintily designed and finely illus- 
trated volume is issued primarily as a 
gift-book, as the introductory book-plate 
proves. This by no means indicates that 
the book is merely a tissue of flimsy 
rhetoric or strained humour woven round 
and about Shakespeare. Many important 
questions in history and topography are 
discussed, showing wide reading, and, 
in general, comparatively careful weighing 
of evidence. In a pleasant and graceful 
style the author carries his readers 
through his five chapters, entitled ‘ The 
Birthplace,’ ‘ New Place,’ ‘ The Church,’ 
‘The Town,’ and ‘The Shakespeare 
Villages.’ 

Mr. Shelley is not prepared, as was 
Washington Irving, to believe all the 
traditions invented or collected by various 
gleaners through the centuries, yet it 
must be confessed that, while he subjects 
several statements to over- searching 
analysis, he shows at times somewhat of 
Irving’s tenderness to his own pet tradi- 
tions. In his first chapter he deals very 
severely with the Birthplace ; indeed, he 
is not afraid to say :— 


“For more than a century and a half 
tradition has declared that the three-gabled 
cottage on the north side [of Henley Street] 
is the Birthplace. But is it ?” 


He proceeds to sow unnecessary doubts 
in the minds of his readers. It is true 
there is a degree of uncertainty in all 
mortal affairs, and it is quite possible 





that Shakespeare was not born in Henley 
Street. He might have been born in 
Asbies (then in possession of the family), 
a much more likely spot than the Brook 
House site, on which Mr. Shelley so dis- 
proportionately dwells as an “older 
tradition.”” How the earlier tradition of 
Brook House was supplanted by the 
later one of Henley Street he thinks * is 
a mystery.” ‘In such a country town as 
Stratford an early tradition outvalues a 
volume of learned speculation.” This is 
sheer nonsense. Nowhere is_ tradition 
to be more doubted and sifted, for there 
is always a tendency for the supply of 
traditions to grow in direct proportion 
to the demand. The fact is that people 
have come to know that the earliest 
allusions to John Shakespeare in the 
records place him in Henley Street. It 
is true that there is a doubt possible con- 
cerning the birth-room now accepted, 
because John Shakespeare only purchased 
the tenement containing it in 1575. 
There are some reasons for believing that 
he had occupied the western part pre- 
viously as a tenant, but as he certainly 
owned the eastern part from 1556, there 
may be some doubt concerning the room, 
but none concerning the house. The 
author states that no early writers 
refer to ‘“‘Shakespeare’s birthplace ” ; 
that few of his contemporaries even knew 
he belonged to Stratford-on-Avon until 
the appearance of the First Folio. Indeed, 
few were aware of the connexion of Shake- 
speare with Stratford until Dugdale ap- 
peared in 1656. This is a _ mistake. 
Before the latter date, Davenant, William 
Camden, James Shirley, Samuel Sheppard, 
and several less-known writers had defi- 
nitely associated Shakespeare with Strat- 
ford; not, it is true, with the Henley 
Street house. 

Mr. Shelley provides us with many inter- 
esting particulars of the later story of 
that house, and how it was finally pur- 
chased by the nation in 1847. He 
blames early travellers also for not 
noting the poet’s connexion with New 
Place, and later ones for not noticing the 
vacant plot of land where it formerly 
stood. He gives many important facts 
concerning its history, but does not under- 
stand the relations between William Bott 
and the Underhills from whom Shake- 
speare purchased it. His scepticism spends 
itself only in one direction here: ‘ As 
to the mulberry tree, the evidence that it 
was actually planted by the poet is in 
no link stronger than tradition.”” We 
should have worded it otherwise. The 
evidence is cumulative. We may take 
it for granted that the mulberry tree did 
not grow in the garden when Shakespeare 
purchased it, and it is known to have 
attained a notable growth by 1744. The 
species is slow growing. The taste of 
King James for natural history specially 
showed itself in regard to silkworms, and 
he imported young mulberry saplings to 
try to encourage his people in rearing 
them. What difficulty is there in beliey- 
ing that Shakespeare tried to honour the 
king who had so honoured him by planting 
one of his young trees in his orchard ? 





Such another mulberry tree, in the garden 
of such another house, in another English 
county, spread its branches and shed 
abundant fruit until about twenty years 
since, when it was cut down. A Kew 
Garden expert, from a cross-section of its 
trunk, estimated its date of planting to 


‘have been 1609, the date probably when 


Shakespeare planted his, or had it planted. 
It might well have lived till now had it 
been allowed to do so. 

Following the poet to the church, Mr, 
Shelley quotes from various modern poets 
fanciful, if interesting descriptions of his 
funeral, and discusses the much-vexed 
question “Is the bust a likeness ?” 
acknowledging that “‘ none of its modern 
critics saw it in its original state.” 

When he turns to ‘The Town’ the 
author gives complex information con- 
cerning the history of the Guild, the Guild 
Chapel, the Stratford Charters, the Gram- 
mar School and Almshouses, and Sir 
Hugh Clopton’s great bridge. He does 
not forget the modern buildings, especially 
the Memorial Theatre, though he is ill- 
informed as to Mr. Charles E. Flower’s 
munificence in regard to its foundation 
and upkeep. In the group of the Shake- 
speare villages the chief attention is given 
to Charlecote. Through his desire to 
support the tradition of the poet's 
deer-stealing there occurs another example 
of Mr. Shelley’s lapses in logic :— 

“The successor of Sir Thomas... .sent 
deer to Lord Ellesmere when he entertained 
Queen Elizabeth. This is strong presump- 
tive proof that the Sir Thomas of Shake- 
speare’s young manhood possessed both a 
park and deer at the date.” 


It is no proof at all; indeed, it fails in 
every aspect. The deer of the second 
Sir Thomas came from the Worcester- 
shire park, which the first Sir Thomas 
acquired through his wife. There was 
no park at Charlecote until the time 
of the third Sir Thomas. 

With very little reason there is intro- 
duced in the account of Snitterfield “ the 
Shakespeare Cottage.” Now Richard 
Shakespeare, the poet’s grandfather, was 
the tenant of the ee. After his death 
the Webbes took it over, and Henry 
Shakespeare found a home in Ingon. 
Wilmecote is very insufficiently treated, 
as there is no allusion to its parish church 
at Aston Cantlow, where all the marriages, 
christenings, and funerals of the Arden 
family must have been solemnized, and 
in the neighbourhood of which so many 
relatives resided. 

Mr. Shelley rarely refers to the authors 
from whom he borrows, never gives any 
references, and provides no index; so his 
book can hardly be treated as a work for 
a scholar. Yet as showing the varied 
interests which centre in the little town, 
and the points over which discussion is 
waged concerning the poet’s surroundings, 
it can be commended as a pleasant com- 
panion for Stratford visitors, and a pretty 
remembrance of their visit. 
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The Hardys of Barbon. By Charles 
Frederick Hardy. (Constable & Co.) 


BaRBoN is a township on the east bank 
of that lovely river the Lune, and lies in 
a parish which includes Kirkby Lons- 
dale, “the church town of the dale of 
Lune.” The manor of Barbon passed 
at the end of the sixteenth century to 
Sir Richard Shuttleworth, Chief Justice 
of the Chester Palatine Court, from whose 
brother the present owner, Lord Shuttle- 
worth, is descended. Mr. Hardy’s re- 
searches are concerned chiefly with those 
branches of his family which more or less 
certainly derive from this district. It is 
an interesting study as the author pur- 
sues it, for the history of the family is the 
history of the nation in little, and the 
emergence, gradual or sudden, of indi- 
viduals distinguished in art, literature, 
or the professions from a yeoman stock 
is one of the characteristic features of 
English social life. The Hardys of Barbon 
belonged to the class of yeomen, or, as they 
are called in Westmorland, “ statesmen,” 
living upon the small “ states,” which 
were cultivated by the same family from 
generation to generation, and were held 
by the peculiar tenure known as Border 
Tenant-right. Mr. Hardy endeavours to 
realize the life and circumstances of such 
statesmen in the sixteenth century, using 
the wills and inventories of chattels 
preserved in the Richmond Archdeaconry 
Court to reconstruct their homes, with 
their down-houses and open-hearths, and 
almeries and great chests and beams of 
oak, girdles, heckles, and spinning-wheels, 
such as can still be seen in the old farm- 
houses of Lancashire and Westmorland. 

From such typical small beginnings 
he traces the development of some 
members of his family into  success- 
ful merchants, schoolmasters, or doctors. 
Drifting southwards, they accumulate pro- 
perty in Surrey or London, become active 
county magistrates, and drive regularly 
to Unitarian chapels behind a pair of 
cream-coloured horses, or become minis- 
ters of the Church of England. Their 
success, it may be imagined, was due in 
part to the store of health, strength, and 
independent spirit accumulated during 
centuries of country life upon their own 
farms, but largely also to the number 
of endowed grammar schools of which 
Westmorland could boast, and which 
were called into being by the demand of 
the statesmen for something better in 
the way of education than was provided 
in the ordinary village schools. From 
grammar schools like those at Appleby 
or Hawkshead aspirants to Holy Orders 
might pass to Oxford or Cambridge, 
where, with the aid of frugal habits and 
exhibitions, many of them restricted 
to North-Country students, they found 
in education the gateway to preferment ; 
and in Greek and Latin authors, who long 
remained the favourites on the Westmor- 
land farms, the key, as has been said, not 
only to a pleasing sense of superiority 
to their fellows, but also to positions 
of honour and emolument in the world 
beyond Westmorland. 
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[writer puts in a strong plea on behalf 


Whilst gallantly resisting the tempta- 
tion to comprehend all Hardys, north, 
south, east, or west, under the branches 
of his family tree, the author makes a 
suggestion which points to the Cran- 
brook Hardys having a Lonsdale origin, 
and, incidentally, fits in with the tra- 
dition recorded and confirmed by Mrs. 
Stirling in her ‘ Annals of a Yorkshire 
House,’ and referred to in the review in 
The Atheneum of March 25th, 1911. 








Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and other Lectures. 
By Herbert Baring Garrod. Edited 
by Lucy F. Garrod. With an Intro- 
ductory Memoir by Geoffrey Garrod. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THESE lectures form a memorial of the 
best kind to a man of high ability and 
singularly attractive character, who in his 
lifetime scarcely attained the measure of 
fame that seemed his due. At first sight 
it appears a little incongruous that ad- 
dresses and articles of a purely practical 
—some might say of an ephemeral— 
type should be appended to lectures, 
brimful of idealism, upon some of the 
greatest masterpieces of the world’s lite- 
rature. But to a mind so finely tempered 
as Mr. Garrod’s the ideal and the practical 
are never very far apart; and when we 
regard the volume—as we are clearly 
meant to regard it—as in itself a memoir 
of the man, the incongruity at once dis- 
appears. The brief and modest memoir 
by his son would be unsatisfactory if it 
stood alone. But Mr. Garrod’s useful, yet 
unobtrusive work for many years as 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Guild is best 
illustrated, not by the testimony of those 
who knew him in that capacity—though 
that is freely given in the memoir—but 
by an exposition in his own words of the 
aims and ideals after which he strove 
so persistently, though, as yet, with in- 
complete success. 

He was not himself professionally a 
teacher, although he gave the best years 
of his life to the organization of teaching 
as a profession. But the lectures on 
Dante and Goethe, and even many of the 
shorter papers, show that in his high claim 
for teaching Mr. Garrod was no mere 
theorist, but knew well how to practise 
it almost as “a fine art.’ In one passage 
he urges that the non-teacher may be 
better able to help, just because he is not 
a teacher, “as a guide through a maze 
directs the travellers from outside and 
above it.”” His arguments in the more 
practical papers—as those for the reten- 
tion of Greek in the ancient Universities 
—are such as no educational expert can 
ignore, even though they may fail to com- 
pel conviction. Such articles as those 
on ‘The Ideal of a Teacher,’ ‘ The Co- 
education of Boys and Girls,’ and ‘ The 
Simple Life’ well deserved to be re- 
printed, if only for the sane and humorous 
sympathy with which he endeavours to 
harmonize discordant opinions. 

Perhaps the most stimulating of these 
essays is the excellent paper on ‘ Classical 
Studies for Non-Classical Pupils.’ The 








of business people for culture, the best 
avenue to which, he says, is the judicious 
training of the imagination; and his 
contrast between the Hebraic and the 
Hellenic types of character is expressed 
in striking terms. His practical hints to 
the teacher of such subjects are thoroughly 
sensible, though perhaps the kind of 
teacher he postulates is far to seek :— 

‘“* He must treat his subject on evolutionary 
lines....He must be, as much as possible, 
of the times which he depicts. He must 
not make comparisons with our own civiliza- 
tion to the disparagement of the other. If 
he will point out its weakness, he must also 
emphasize its strength. Modern seriousness 
may be made as sour as ancient joyousness 
was irresponsible, and, at times, childish.” 

Sometimes Mr. Garrod’s fondness for 
comparison leads him to compare things 
which have no common measure, as 
when he says :— 

“The gods of Hellas improved with time, 
which means that men’s ideas of them 
improved, as much as [our italics] the 
Hebraic conception of the Father in the 
New Testament was in advance of the tribal 
Jehovah of the Judges.” 

Mr. Garrod’s six lectures on the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ and on ‘ Faust’ owe their 
chief value to his firm grasp of the moral 
significance of these great masterpieces. 
Unlike most critics, he maintains that the 
Second Part of ‘ Faust’ is “ intrinsically, 
organically, and inevitably” linked to 
the First Part. The lectures on Dante, 
though containing some repetition (for 
which the Preface sufficiently accounts), 
exemplify the very best type of Extension 
Lecturing. They furnish an admirable 
outline of the poem, and the frequent 
parallels to Milton and ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ are most suggestive. They are 
besides uniformly bright and luminous, 
and the lecturer’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
jects imparts to them something of that 
‘* glow ” which he holds to be the special 
characteristic of Dante’s genius. It might 
be thought impossible to say anything 
really new by way of commentary upon 
“the sacred poem”; but Mr. Garrod 
often contrives to do so, though he follows 
the lines of recent interpreters in expound- 
ing its main teaching. One point which 
he makes in passing is certainly new, and 
marks the divergence of modern from 
medieval thought :— 

“Tt has often struck me that—whereas 
the sins of these four higher Terraces are 
thus stigmatized [as the special sins of our 
age]—pride, envy, and wrath are, com- 
paratively speaking, left alone by our 
prophets of to-day. Ethically they are 
worse than the others, and therefore are 
put lower in Purgatory. In their effects 
on the human race, however, they are not 
apparently so disastrous as the highest three 
in Purgatory, and this fact leads to the 
curious reflection that the effects of sins are 
inversely related to their moral gravity.” 

A medizval theologian would have 
regarded this dictum with some surprise, 
arguing that the “effects” of sin cannot 
be estimated by so much as men perceive 
of them in this mortal life, and that it is 
precisely by the mercy of Heaven that 
the less heinous offences have some of 
their purgatory in this world. 
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The Story of the French Revolution. By 
Alice Birkhead. (Harrap & Co.) 


Tue writer of this popular account of the 
Revolution is well qualified for her under- 
taking. She has manifestly read widely, 
and possesses an undeniable capacity for 
selection and clear presentation. More- 
over, she shows that she can combine 
sympathy with impartiality. The six- 
teen illustrations seem to have been care- 
fully chosen, but they vary somewhat 
both in pictorial and historical value. 
The book may, however, be recommended 
as a useful introduction to the study of a 
great subject. 

For the opening chapter on the Court 
of Louis XIV. Miss Birkhead has chiefly 
relied upon Mr. Farmer’s ‘Court of 
Versailles,’ which, by the by, is the only 
one of her sources which she names. She 
presents a readable, but rather roseate 
account of Rousseau, the apostle of the 
Revolution, in the course of which Voltaire 
is referred to as “ the brilliant atheist.” 
The character and career of Marie An- 
toinette and her husband are very fairly 
treated; and statesmen of the pre- 
Revolutionary period, such as Turgot, 
Calonne, and Necker, are adequately 
appreciated. The significance of Mira- 
beau in the great movement is admirably 
brought out, and Danton, “ strong and 
shaggy,” rightly figures as in some sense 
his successor. The conception of the 
latter’s failure—that he “ would not suffer 
himself to lead the Terror’ because ‘* he 
was strong and knew it to be stronger ”’— 
may, however, be challenged; and the 
description of the Girondins as “ virile ” 
is scarcely happy. On the other hand, 
Robespierre’s position in the Revolution, 
and the forces that drove a sincerely 
humane fanatic to tyranny and bloodshed, 
are excellently explained, with an added 
comment contrasting the practice of the 
disciple with the preaching of his master 
Jean Jacques. The sinister figure of 
Billaud-Varenne is duly dragged into 
=~ light ; and Marat finds no apologist 
rere. 


It strikes one as superfluously super- 
cilious to refer to the tennis-court where 
the National Assembly took their historic 
oath as “the covered enclosure where 
nobles occupied their frivolous hours ” ; 
and it is perhaps a little extravagant to 
describe Madame Roland as “ another 
queen ” who succeeded Marie Antoinette. 
Moreover, her husband’s name was not 
** Platriére,” but Platiére. Unlike “ Gaude- 
loupe ” and “ Bretueil,” this can hardly 
be passed as a misprint, especially as it 
reappears in the Index. The chapter on 
the Chouans is fresh and interesting, but 
that which follows and concludes the book 
is sketchy and abrupt, and D’Enghien 
is termed in it“ a pretender to the 
throne.” 


Among the typical episodes and signifi- 
cant figures of the Revolution, the story 
of Charlotte Corday might have been 
included. 





A History of the Zulu Rebellion, 1905 ; and 
of Dinuzulu’s Arrest,. Trial, and Ex- 
patriation. By J. Stuart. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Towarps the end of 1906 Mr. Stuart was 
commissioned by the Government of 
Natal to compile a history of the military 
operations that had taken place in the 
Zulu Rebellion of that year. Notwith- 
standing the refusal of the new Govern- 
ment which came into being at the time 
of the Union of South Africa to ratify his 
former instructions, Mr. Stuart’s work has 
retained its official character. As a civil 
servant of the Government of Natal he 
had the opportunity of gaining a first- 
hand and first-rate knowledge of his sub- 
ject. And all records bearing on the 
campaign—commanding officers’ reports, 
statistics, maps, &c.—were placed freely 
at his disposal by the Government. After 
seven years the result of his work is now 
put before us in an exhaustive volume of 
close on 600 pages. 

It is to be regretted that the title of the 
book is so little indicative of its scope. We 
fear that a history of the Zulu Rebellion of 
1906 is likely to appeal to few other than 
specialists and a restricted number of 
politicians. The affair itself is now a 
matter of the past; and for the layman 


a detailed account of the operations, 


against the Zulus during four months of 
1906 would seem to have little interest. 
It is, nevertheless, a book for the general 
reader, and certainly for every politician. 
It is not the mere record of a campaign, 
as the somewhat too restrictive title sug- 
gests, but an introduction to, and a study 
of, some of the fundamental aspects of 
what is, no doubt, the greatest problem 
with which South African statesmen will 
ever be called upon to deal—the Native 
Question. 

In an excellent Introduction Mr. Stuart 
gives a sketch of the history of Natal from 
the inception of the colony, and dwells 
specially upon the relations between the 
colonists and the natives. Hitherto there 
has been hardly any literature dealing 
with this history; and we are glad to 
see that Mr. Stuart is preparing for the 
press a number of unpublished but valu- 
able manuscripts, dealing with early Zulu 
history, customs, and habits, that were 
left by H. F. Fynn, who was the first 
European to settle permanently in Natal, 
and whose ‘ Papers ’ are the chief authority 
for the history of its colonization. 

The struggle between the Europeans and 
the natives in Natal, like the history of 
South Africa generally, is the struggle 
between two civilizations. They have each 
different creeds ; different social systems ; 
different habits and customs; different 
languages, history, and traditions; a 
different physical, moral, and intellectual 
nature and equipment; different tastes, 
ideals, and outlooks on life; and count- 
less other differences. These—at once 
profound and natural—form the first, 
elementary, and most striking features of 
the upheaval of 1906. And although one 
may give an account of the secondary 





causes and occasions of the Rebellion 
—the bad harvests, the cattle - plagues 
believed to have been introduced by 
Europeans, the poll-tax and the taking 
of the census, the political ambitions of 
Dinuzulu, and so forth—there is no doubt 
that the trouble arose primarily out of 
these all-round and radical differences. 
A study of the methods by which we 
impose our Western civilization upon 
the lower races in South Africa or in any 
other part of the globe, and a critical con- 
sideration of the success or failure of 
those methods, are of the greatest moment 
to us; not, indeed, only to us, but to the 
whole civilized world; for France and 
Germany, the United States, Belgium 
and Portugal, are almost as much con- 
cerned with the question. Is it possible 
for us to civilize the lower races ¢ or are 
they to disappear, as some hold, through 
the effects of mere contact with our civi- 
lization ? 

Mr. Stuart is a specialist in Zulu history, 
habits, and customs; and, together with 
an admirable and detailed account of the 
military operations during the Rebellion 
itself, he gives us an exact and scholarly 
disquisition upon the deeper issues of the 
question. To use his own words :— 


“This Rebellion turns out to be a fact 
charged with the highest possible signi- 
ficance, inasmuch as it is a concrete, ana- 
lysable illustration of that strange, destruc- 
tive, and inexorable contact between races 
hitherto insufficiently studied, and, there- 
fore, insufficiently appreciated.” 

In his treatment of details Mr. Stuart 
is as good as in his treatment of 
the general political problem. The cus- 
toms of the Zulus, their history, their 
military organization, the tactics of con- 
flict, together with the question of 
Dinuzulu’s guilt, are all thoroughly dealt 
with. The book is also furnished with a 
Glossary, an Index, maps, illustrations, 
and Appendixes. 








MONARCHO. 

In her interesting note on ‘ Elizabeth's 
Fools and Dwarfs’ (No. 4477, p. 160) Mrs. 
Stopes writes :-— 

“I remember having seen ‘ Monarcho’ mentioned 
in contemporary literature, but forget the refer- 
ence.” 

Permit me to supply it. It is in ‘ Love's 
Labour ’s Lost,’ Act IV. sc. i. 1. 102 :— 

This Armado is a Spaniard, that keeps here in court ; 

A phantasime, a Monarcho, and one that makes sport 

To the prince and his bookmates. 

The Glossary to the ‘ Oxford Shakespeare ’ 
(ed. 1911) gives :-— 

** Monarcho, name of a crazy Italian, living in 
London about 1580, who professed to be monarch of 
the world.” 

The ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ gives : 

**Phantasime. A fantastic being.” ih 

Monarcho. The title assumed by an inane 
Italian who fancied himself Emperor of the world. 
A quotation dated 1596 gives :— 

re Monarcha the Italian, that ware crownes in his 
8.” 


shooe: 
R. J. F. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review.] 
Theology. 


Botejue (W. Edwin), He Sout in PARADISE : 
Five DIscouRSES ON THE UNSEEN 
WorLD, 1/6 net. Skeffington 

Five short Lenten discourses, delivered in 
the churches of Ratnapura and the Kelani 

Valley, Ceylon, dealing with the subject of 

the future life. They are simple and sincere, 

and characterized by a commendable absence 
of exaggeration. 


Debenham (A.), THE SERVICE OF THE KING, 
2/ net. Skeffington 
Nine chapters on the seasons of the 
Church and their teaching. They are ad- 
dressed to all working-men, though primarily 
to the soldiers and sailors amongst whom 
the writer labours. 


Divine Love in Sickness: A CoLLECTION OF 
Devout THouGHTs IN PROSE AND 
Portry, selected and arranged by Lilian 
Street, 2/ net. Skeffington 

A selection of devotional extracts, from 
authors new and old, arranged under 
separate collective headings, such as ‘ The 

Call,’ ‘ Submission,’ ‘ Motherhood,’ ‘ Prayer,’ 

‘The Consecrated Life,’ &c. This arrange- 

ment gives to the anthology an additional 

interest. 

Great Gothic Fane (A): THE CaTHOLIC 
CuuRCH OF St. JOHN THE Baptist, 
Norwicu, 21/ net. 

Heath & Cranton 
This book is, in the main, a history of 

Catholicity in Norwich, and incidentally of 
the Church of St. John the Baptist. A 
chapter on the ‘Romance of the Jerning- 
hams,’ giving an account of the family home 
at Costessey—the seat of Lord Stafford— 
makes entertaining reading; and another 
shows the connexion of the Dukes of Norfolk 
with the city and county. There are a num- 
ber of illustrations from prints and photo- 
graphs. 

Knox (R. A. H.), Nasoru’s VINEYARD IN 
Pawn, Three Sermons on the Church of 
England, in the Past, in the Present, 
and in the Future, preached at the 
Church of St. James the Less, Plymouth, 
August, 1913, 6d. 

Society of SS. Peter and Paul 

There is much that should compel thought 

in these striking sermons. ‘The author 
traces the history of the Church of England, 
and claims to show that it 
“came to us, not by any divine revelation, but 
as a compromise ; that, consequently, its con- 
stitution is not an unalterable decree, fixed for 
all time, but a thing which is capable of being 
changed and adapted to the needs of each gene- 
ration in turn.” 

He then discusses the present position of the 

Church in relation to public thought, and 

outlines a future of which the central idea 

is corporate reunion with the Catholic 

Church. 


Law. 


Emery (H. C.), ReceEIvers AND LIQUIDATORS, 
a Practical Manual of the Law and 
Practice relating to the Appointment, 
Powers, and Duties of Receivers in the 
Case of Mortgages, Debentures, &c., 
and of Liquidators in the Voluntary 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Companies 
under the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, with Concise Forms, Refer- 
ences to Cases, and a Copious Index, 
7/6 net. Effingham Wilson 

It is refreshing to find within a compara- 
tively small compass such a vast amount of 





practical information so lucidly set forth on 
& subject so extensive. The intricate work- 
ings of the law in reference to Acts such as 
the Limited Partnership Act, 1907, and the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, are 
sufficiently treated of, inasmuch as the author 
has found room to include and explain their 
most important sections. By means of 
forms and schedules here set forth the 
receiver and liquidator should find little 
difficulty in dealing with any questions, 


Poetry. 


Breeth (Berwen), THos—E EARLY YEARS, AND 
OrTHER Poems, 2/ net. 

Edinburgh, E. & 8. Livingstone 

A somewhat tedious tide of verse flows 
through this little book, unenlightened by 
any reflections of real inspiration. Here 
and there the author hits on a happy line, 
but these exceptions are few and far between. 


Cunnington (L. Ann), THE Prince’s Pit- 
GRIMAGE, 5/ net. Moring 
The poems in this collection show a know- 
ledge of the art of versifying unusual among 
the minor poets of to-day. The styles con- 
tained therein are varied, and include a 
dainty villanelle, some rondeaux, a roundel, 
a sestina, a few ballads, and some blank 
verse, among other things. The author has 
a musical ear and a pretty fancy, and most 
of her verse is light and pleasing. 
Newton (Eileen), Lyrics AND Love Songs. 
West Cliff, Whitby, the Author 
A little book of verses intended for setting 
to music, many of which seem well suited 
to their purpose. They are rhythmical, and, 
if not very deep, at any rate pleasing and 
free from sentimentality. 
Rolt-Wheeler (Ethel), IRELAND’s VEILS, AND 
OTHER Poems, 1/ net. Elkin Mathews 
This thin volume has not inherited the 
primitive simplicity of ancient Ireland, 
nor does it achieve the attained simplicity 
of the Modern Celtic School. Though Irish 
names occur, the heart and imagination are 
never caught by that choking pathos 
which is the essence of really Irish verse. 
The recurrent rhymes, skilfully as they are 
chased and caught in a language not natur- 
ally rich in them, too often result in a 
jolting jerkiness, and we must protest 
against the incorrect use of “ fleet ” in 
The woods are fleet with faery feet. 


Bibliograpby. 


Book-Auction Records, A PrRIcED AND 
ANNOTATED ReEcorD or Lonpon, Dus- 
LIN, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW BookK- 
Auctions, Vou. X. Part 3. Karslake 

This part contains a preliminary article by 

Mr. T. P. Cooper on the literary associations, 

printers, booksellers, and authors of the city 

of York. Some curious reading is provided 
by a study of the list of auction records, 
which includes several “‘ first editions.”* 


List of Serials in the University of California 
Library, BULLETIN No. 18. 
Berkeley, California University Press 
The compilers of this List state in their 
Preface that it has been drawn up primarily 
for the use of the Library Committee in 
distributing book funds and revising the 
subscription list, and that it is intended to be 
“one of the bases of the projected new edition 
of the Coédperative List of Periodical Literature in 
Libraries of Central California, now eleven years 
old, and, owing to its age and to the disaster of 
1906, of little practical use in its present form.” 
The compilation is one that must have 
entailed a great deal of arduous research, 
and its authors are to be complimented 
on the result of their labours. 





Luton Public Library, TuHirp ANNUAL RE- 
PORT, 1912-13. Luton, Public Library 
The new Music Section of the Library has 
been open for the last seven months, and 
has already met with a great deal of public 
appreciation. 
Richmond, Surrey, THirry-SEconD ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE PuBLIC LIBRARY Com- 
MITTEE, 1912-13. The Lib 


ats 


The Report takes special n ES Ab) | 7; Dy, 


visit of the Photographic are an 

Record of Surrey to the brary, when 
a selection from a series ¢ Mh 000 
photographs relating to local S which 
has been formed by the Librar(\Committee, 
was on view in the Town Hall. tice 
that the number of borrowers has @@ereadel 
slightly in comparison with previous years. 


Pbilosopby. 

Aitken (E. H.), THE Five WINDOWS OF THE 
SouL; oR, THOUGHTS ON PERCEIVING, 
2/6 net. John Murray 

A study of the five senses of man in their 
application to the higher purposes of life. 

The book, which is brightly written, was 

first published in 1898, and this popular 

edition should gain it a wide circle of readers. 

Allan (Archibald), Space AND PERSONALITY. 

Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd 
The thesis of this work, which the author 
characterizes as ‘ holologico-ontological,” is 
that our ‘‘ consciousness of space is also our 
primary, ultimate, and absolute conscious- 
ness of Being.” The subject is abstruse, 
and the argument intricate and involved. 
and we doubt whether a large number of 
readers will have the courage to follow it 
through the 600 pages which the book con- 
tains. 

Bosanquet (Bernard), THe DisTINcTION BE- 
TWEEN MIND AND Its OBJEcTs, 1/ net. 

Manchester University Press 
The Adamson Lecture for 1913, with an 

Appendix in which the author discusses his 

lecture. 

Carus (Paul), THe CANoN oF REASON AND 
VIRTUE, being Lao-tze’s ‘ Tao Teh King,’ 
Chinese and English, 4/ net. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 
This book is an extract, says the trans- 

lator, of the author’s larger work, ‘ Tao Teh 
King,’ and has been published with the 
object ‘‘ of making our reading public more 
familiar with that grand and imposing figure 
Li Er, whom his countrymen simply call 
Lao-tze, the Old Philosopher.” His philo- 
sophy is full of wise aphorisms, and displays 
many analogies with Christian thought and 
sentiment. Both Chinese and English texts 
are given, together with the translator’s 
comments, alternative readings, and a table 
of references. 

International Journal of Ethics, Juty, 2 yr 

en 
Several noteworthy articles will be found 
in the current number. Among them is 

Sir William J. Collins’s ‘The Place of 

Volition in Education,’ an address delivered 

to the Moral Education League in February 

last. Mr. C. D. Broad contributes a long 
review of Lord Hugh Cecil’s recently pub- 
lished work on ‘ Conservatism,? which he 
says has attracted less attention than it 
deserves; Mrs. Helen Bosanquet writes on 

‘English Divorce Law and the Report of 

the Royal Commission’; and Mr. Arthur O. 

Lovejoy continues his study of ‘The 

Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism.’ 

Miller (E. Morris), Kanv’s DocrrinE OF 
FREEDOM, 3/6 net. Robertson 

The author is an enthusiastic student of 

Kant, and this book is a continuation of his 

earlier essay on ‘ Moral Action and Natural 

Law in Kant.’ The work is well thought out 











and carefully documented. 
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History and Biograpby. 


American Historical Review, Juty, $1 
Macmillan 
The current issue gives a condensed account 
of the proceedings at the recent International 
Congress of Historical Studies held in 
London, with some personal reflections by 
the writer of the article. Among other con- 
tributions are ‘The Interpretation of His- 
tory,’ by Mr. J. T. Shotwell; ‘ Anent the 
Middle Ages,’ by Mr. G. L. Burr; ‘The 
Court of Star Chamber,’ by Mr. E. P. 
Cheyney; and the first instalment of an 
article on ‘ The Development of the Cabinet, 
1688-1760,’ by Mr. E. R. Turner. Several 
documents and letters which have recently 
come to light are here printed for the first 
time. 


Babcock (William H.), Earnty Norse Visirs 
to NortH AMERICA. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

In this monograph Mr. Babcock gives us 

a discussion of evidence, literary and other, 

and comes to the conclusion that there is 

“no trustworthy record of any Norse settlement 

in America existing continuously for more than 

one year; nor of any Norse voyages to America 

excepting those of Leif and Thorfinn, and the 

visit of a small vessel more than three hundred 
and forty years afterwards.” 


Canfleld (Leon Hardy), Tue Earty Perse- 
CUTIONS OF THE CHRISTIANS, “ Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law,”’ 
16/ New York, Columbia Univ. ; 

London, Longmans 

In all movements, whether of reform or 
persecution,'a synthetic view, based on sound 
authority, is indispensable for a just estima- 
tion—just to the persecutors as well as to the 
victims. Perhaps no other effort to sup- 
press ideas has been so disproportionately 
exaggerated as the Early Christian persecu- 
tions, but here we find an explicit setting 
forth of evidences, a balancing of theories, 
and a sanity of judgment which make 
this volume a worthy successor of the 

others in the series. Mr. Canfield supplies a 

storehouse of authorities comprising all the 

scattered available evidence, and presents 
it in such a manner as to bring the vague 
notions held by the ordinary cultured reader 
on the persecutions under Nero, Domitian, 

Trajan, and Hadrian into} definite order. 

He also gives a useful and extensive Biblio- 

graphy of French, German, and English 

writers. The work has been so arranged 
that each chapter in the first part corresponds 
to one in the second part which gives all the 
source-material, in many cases both in the 
original and in translation. 

© legal basis of the persecutions is 
treated fully, and various theories of 

Mommsen, Callewaert, and others as to the 

specific charges upon which the Christians 

were tried are examined, but the author 
inclines to accept none unconditionally. 


Feet of Fines for Essex, Part XI. (being 
Part I. of Vol. II.), edited by Ernest F. 
Kirk. Colchester, Essex Archzol. Soc. 

The current part covers the reign of 

Edward I., and deals with other counties 

besides Essex. 


Hopkins (R. Thurston), Oscar Wiper, a 
Study of the Man and his Work, with 
an Introduction by Sir T. Marchant 
Williams, 2/ net. Lynwood 

Besides a short biography, this book 
furnishes some account of Oscar Wilde’s 
principal works. There is a note inserted by 
the publishers concerning Sir T. Marchant 

Wilhams’s Introduction, to the effect that, 

“The foregoing Introduction was written and 
printed before the hearing of the case of Douglas 

v. Ransome. Through an inadvertence, no proof 

of the Introduction was submitted to the author, 


— + 








with the result that he had not the opportunity 


}] of making the few changes in the wording of 


Some passages, which he now thinks are not only 
desirable but necessary.” 

Here was surely a case for cancelling and 
reprinting. 


Hosmer (J. K.), THe Last Lear: OpseRva- 
TIONS DURING SEVENTY-FiIvE YEARS OF 
MEN AND Events IN AMERICA AND 
Europe, 8/ net. Putnam 

Dr. Hosmer has a large fund of anecdotes 
and recollections concerning the men and 
women of his day, in all stations of life—- 
royalties, politicians, literary men, and 
soldiers, in America, on the Continent during 
the Franco-Prussian War, and in England. 

The collection makes an interesting hotch- 

pot, and will prove a happy hunting-ground 

to the professional retailer of gossip. 


Lauber (Almon Wheeler), INDIAN SLAVERY 
IN COLONIAL TIMES WITHIN THE PRE- 
SENT LIMITS OF THE UNITED SrarTEs, 
“*Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law,” 12/ 

New York, Columbia Univ. ; 

London, Longmans 

This exhaustive treatise throws con- 
siderable light on a phase of early Ameri- 
can history which has hitherto not received 

a great deal of attention, namely, Indian 

slavery in Colonial times. Dr. Lauber 

divides his volume into two parts: the 
first dealing with the enslavement of 

Indians by the Indians themselves, the 

Spaniards, and the French; and _ the 

second with the institution as practised by 

the English. He also summarizes the 
legislative measures which brought about 

its gradual decline and final abolition. A 

full Bibliography is included. 


Meehan (J. F.), A Few or Ture Famous Inns 
or Batu anv District, 6d. net. 
Bath, B. & J. F. Meehan 
Quite a number of theinns in Bath and 
district date from the old coaching days 
when the Bath Road was one of the most 
popular outlets from London. The author 
has woven a fascinating little history round 
the five most prominent of these: ‘ The 
Pelican Inn” (now ‘The Three Cups’”’), a 
favourite stopping-place of Dr. Johnson’s ; 
“The Saracen’s Head,’* where Dickens 
stayed; ‘“‘The Old White Hart” (Pick- 
wick’s “‘ White Hart”); ‘The Garrick’s 
Head,” formerly a residence of Beau Nash ; 
and ‘“‘The Chandos Arms,” originally the 
home of the Chandos family. The illustra- 
tions included are eminently suitable. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, 
Caithness, and Sutherland, Juty, 2/6 
Viking Society 
The Rev. D. Beaton continues his article 
on ‘The Early Christian Monuments of 
Caithness,’ Mr. R. Stuart Bruce his ‘ Glimpses 
of Shetland Life,’ Dr. Edward Charlton his 
account of ‘ A Visit to Shetland in 1832,’ and 
Mr. John Firth his history of ‘An Orkney 
Township before the Division of the Com- 
monty.’ Some quaint fragments of corre- 
spondence are included in the paper on a 
certain Miss Peggy Young of Castleyards; 
and Mr. Geo. W. Stout writes of ‘Some Lost 
and Vanishing Birds of Fair Isle.’ 


Stebbins (Homer Adolph), A Poxiricar 
History OF THE STATE or NEw 
York, 1865-9, ‘“‘ Studies in History, 
Economies, and Public Law,” 6/ 

New York, Columbia Univ. ; 

London, Longmans 

Dr. Stebbins has provided a close 
and detailed study of New York State 
politics during the period which followed 
the Civil"War. After discussing the posi- 
tion of party politics and the attitude of 











New York towards reconstruction during 
1865, he deals in vivid fashion with 
the campaign of 1866, the Senatorial 
Election and Conventions of 1867, and 
the Democratic reaction that followed. 
He then passes on to a survey of the year 
1868 and its Presidential Campaign. 
Particularly interesting is the chapter on 
‘The Alliance of Wall Street and the Legis- 
lature,’ in which such names as Daniel 
Drew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, and Jay 
Gould figure largely. The book is another 
valuable contribution to American history. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Canada and Newfoundland, Seven Lectures 
prepared for the Visual Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Colonial Office, by A. J. 
Sargent, 8d. net. Philip 

These seven lectures convey an excellent 
idea of the countries of which they treat, 
and are eminently readable. The fact that 
they are furnished with lantern-slides made 
from photographs should enhance _ their 
value as a medium for disseminating know- 
ledge with regard to Canada. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Boy’s Own Book (The) of Outdoor Games 
and Pastimes, edited by P. F. Warner, 
4/6 net. R.T.S, 
This volume embraces games of all de- 
scriptions, ranging from Rugby football to 
kite-flying. ‘The general plan of the articles 
is to give a certain amount of the history, 
and a disquisition on the aims and rules, of 
the game, and a few practical hints on how 
to play; the latter cannot fail to prove of 
value to beginners, as the writer is in each 
case a first-class exponent of the game. 
One cannot help noticing, however, @ certain 
lack of perception of relative values in the 
games treated of. 


Sociology. 


Sutherland (W.), RuraL REGENERATION IN 
ENGLAND, 2/ net. Methuen 
The author ranges over a very wide field 
in less than two hundred pages on a problem 
which he regards as “the most difficult 
and the most complicated of our social 
questions at the present day.’’ This has led 
in certain cases to a baldness of statement 
which needs qualification and expansion 
before it can well be accepted by the student. 
The lack of a bibliography of works on the 
subject is all the more to be regretted. 


Bducation, 


Dumville (B.), Co1np Minp: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, 
2/6 Clive 

So long as examinations are considered 
necessary, so long will books of this type be 
compiled: depressing, unilluminating com- 
pendiums which the unfortunate student 1s 
expected to “‘get up,” thereby cramping 
his mind and engendering a distaste for 
the subject. The authors can scarcely be 
blamed, for in general they do their best, 
but the examination fiend holds them in 
grip. This textbook is a typical one: 
much quotation from well-known psycholo- 
gists ; questions at the end of each chapter, 
though some of these are good in that they 
are indirect and require thought as well as 
“cram”; avoidance of modern theories 
of child spontaneity, Bergsonian psychology, 
&c.; a certain laboriousness, and overmuch 
technique. 

There is a useful chapter on the nervous 
system, and a good one on the ‘ Develop- 
ment of Instinct and Habit,’ though the 
author makes a remarkable statement when 
he says that “‘ nobody has ventured to give 
a complete and final list of all the instincts.” 
Is Comte as well as Bergson unknown to 
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him? The advocacy of rivalry and com- 
etition is a retrograde step: ‘“ Section can 
. pitted against section, class against 
class”? ; the wretched ‘‘ mark” system is 
eulogized, and a table showing curves of the 
marks obtained, and headed ‘ What I have 
been worth up to the Present,’ recom- 
mended. 

Some interesting remarks on the unsettled 
question of the “spread” of training from 
one subject to another are given, and here 
and there are scattered sayings of insight; 
but the book as a whole has not sprung 
from an underlying coherent philosophy of 
education, as the varying remarks on moral 
education in themselves indicate, and there- 
fore it will do little to reform present 
methods of teaching though it may be useful 
as a mere textbook. 


Gould (F. J.), Mora Instruction, 2/6 
Longmans 
Mr. Gould taught for twenty-five years 
in elementary schools, and assisted in 
1897 in the foundation of the Moral In- 
struction League, of which he is official in- 
structor and demonstrator. This book is 
the outcome of his work, and sets forth in a 
practical way the teaching recommended 
by the League. Some of the matter is of 
necessity controversial, but teachers who 
are interested in the subject will find the 
book suggestive and helpful. 


Pbilology. 

Cassell’s Miniature French-English Dictionary, 
by F. F. Bovet, “‘ Cassell’s Pocket Refer- 
ence Library,” 6d. net. 

About fourteen thousand words are in- 
cluded in this vocabulary, which we have 
tested and found trustworthy. The tourist 
should appreciate both the Dictionary and its 
appendixes, which are intended to help him 
through the intricacies of French menus, 
irregular verbs, &c. 

Galla-English, English-Galla Dictionary, col- 
lected and compiled by E. C. Foot, 6/ 
net. Cambridge University Press 

“The author’s competency to deal with 
this subject,” says Sir John Harrington in a 
Prefatory Note, “ is founded on long residence 
in Galla-speaking countries, and has been 
amply proved by his recently making a 
journey, without an interpreter, from Adis 
Ababa to the Benadir coast.” The Galla 
inhabit a considerable portion of Abyssinia, 
and this dictionary should prove useful 
to those whose duties take them to that 
country, or to its frontiers with the Sudan, 
Uganda, and East Africa. 


School=Books. 


Bennett (T.), Spetiinc THROUGH DrcTAa- 
TION, 1/; and ONE THOUSAND SPELLING 
Worps FoR LOWER Forms, to accom- 
pany ‘ Spelling through Dictation,’ 3d. 

Harrap 

The compiler has arranged fifty short 

extracts from standard authors as exercises 

for dictation, each preceded by the more 

difficult words occurring in the text. The 

companion volume contains the lists of 
words without the exercises. 


Claxton (William J.), Lonpon Past anp 
PRESENT, 1/ Harrap 
By the adoption of a very simple style 
in telling the story of London, and by the 
aid of copious illustration, the author has 
succeeded in producing an attractive volume 
which should prove a favourite with young 
readers. 
English Literature in Prose and Verse from 
Chaucer to Bunyan, compiled by Edith 
L. Elias, 1/3 Harrap 
Though, as the editor explains in her 
Preface, these selections are intended chiefly 
to illustrate the essays in the first volume 





‘ ’ 


of her ‘ Great Names in English Literature,’ 
yet as each set of extracts is accompanied by 
a short biographical notice, the book can be 
used as a separate reader. The selection is 
comprehensive, and appears to have been 
judiciously made. It will serve to intro- 
duce pupils to several authors who are not 
commonly found in textbooks of this kind. 


English Reader (An) for Foreign Students 
(XIXth Century), selected and arranged 
by Wilfred C. Thorley, 2/6 Macmillan 

A series of extracts from leading authors 
of the nineteenth century, intended to present 
to foreign students a picture of English life 
and thought as represented in the literature 
of the period. The extracts are arranged 
under nine headings, namely, School Days ; 

Sport; Cities; Natural Characteristics ; 

Scenes from the Novelists; Sketches from 


Life; Sea-life and Sea-faring; America, 
the British Colonies, and India; Philo- 
sophical, Critical, and Discursive. The 


book is well adapted for the purpose of the 
compiler. 
Harrap’s Modern Language Series: La 
FRANCE QUI TRAVAILLE, EXTRAITS DU 
‘ VOYAGE EN FRANCE,’ par M. Ardouin- 
Dumazet, edited, with Introduction and 
Vocabulary, by R. P. Jago, 2/6 
This condensation of the larger work 
will appeal to all who are interested in the 
social and economic conditions of life of the 
French nation. The peculiarly French in- 
dustries are described with such detail 
that one may easily picture the various 
processes referred to. The accompanying 
map is a necessary and interesting feature. 
Jones (A. Clement) and Wykes (P. H.), A 
Scuoot ARITHMETIC, including Loga- 
rithms and Mensuration, 4/6 Arnold 
This comprehensive work, intended as a 
three years’ course for pupils who have 
acquired a knowledge of the simpler pro- 
cesses of calculation, covers the entire field 
of arithmetic, including the main principles 
of graphs and mensuration. The whole is 
treated on the most modern lines; explana- 
tions are concise, but lucid ; while diagrams 
and type leave nothing to be _ desired. 
Teachers will appreciate the excellent col- 
lection of miscellaneous problems which 
completes this useful class-book. 
Notman (N.), Exercises IN ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, 6d. Longmans 
Questions modelled on those set in recent 
examination papers, and covering the ground 
required for such examinations as_ the 
University Locals and those of the College 
of Preceptors. 
Wilson (F. W.), A First GERMAN PROSE 
Composition, 1/6 Arnold 
In this little book for the use of pupils 
who have acquired the rudiments of Ger- 
man grammar there are two series of exercises 
on the same topic, the one in English and 
the other in German. The author’s idea 
is that by the use of the two series in con- 
junction the student will gain a command of 
vocabulary without tedious work with the 


dictionary. 
Juvenile. 
Garnett (W. H. Stuart), SEAMANSHIP FOR 
Scouts, 6d. net. Wells Gardner 
The author of this admirable little book is 
one of the pioneers of the Sea-Scout move- 
ment, and he here expounds the mysteries of 
seamanship, “ of sheet and halliard, sextant 
and compass, lead-line and log.”* Sooner or 
later, he says, all Sea-Scouts must go to sea, 
but first of all they must master the rudi- 
ments of the seaman’s art, and it would be 
hard to find a better medium than the present 
volume. The explanations are given in 
clear and simple fashion, and the numerous 
illustrations and diagrams are of real assist- 
ance towards mastering the subject. 





Fiction. 


Byng (Mrs. Julian), ANNE OF THE MarsuH- 
LAND, 6/ Holden & Hardingham 
This tale of East Anglian life, like many 
other stories of unhappy marriages, suddenly 
ends where one would like it to have begun. 
Anne, who, having not the slightest taste 
for rural pleasures, belongs to a little circle of 
the half-cultured called ‘“‘The Affinities,” 
deserts her husband—a fine, manly but occa- 
sionally tactless specimen of the village 
squire—for a vivacious and accomplished 
journalist, who conceals from her the awk- 
ward fact that he has a wife suffering 
from religious mania. The real interest of 
the situation arrives when, in accordance 
with a quixotic promise, Philip Inescourt 
gives his returning wife a reluctant welcome 
to his ancestral home, and this is in the 
concluding sentence of the book! The 
chief merit of ‘Anne of the Marshland? 
lies in its local colouring. The salt-laden 
air of the East Anglian marshes seems to 
sweep through its pages. 


D’Auvergne (Edmund B.), THe Nicut or 
Memory, 6/ Werner Laurie 
A passionate, characterless woman, a man 
who has lost his memory and makes aero- 
planes, the stage villain, and the mysterious 
Southern beauty make up a melodramatic 
story that will pass an hour or two for 
** pleasure” seekers at the seaside. The style 
can be gauged from the following descrip- 
tion: ‘ Her golden hair shone like burnished 
metal when the sunlight fell upon it; little 
wisps and curls clustered round her ears and 
fell in feathery bunches ”* ! 


Dawe (Carlton), THe SHapow or Evit, 6/ 
Werner Laurie 
Those who delight in heart-thrills and 
suspense, in beautiful ladies held in the 
clutches of villains, in the victory of virtue 
and the defeat of vice, will enjoy this book ; 
but there is nothing of life or character- 
drawing to be found in it, and no real 
raison d étre for such a story. 


Dejeans (Elizabeth), Tur House or TuHang, 
6/ Lippincott 
Here is a novel of a quite exceptional 
massiveness of subject, but its impressive- 
ness has been sacrificed for a hundred pages 
of sentimentality. The central figure is an 
American millionaire, whose economic power 
stands in strong contrast to his failure to 
obtain the one thing he greatly desires. 
This familiar conception moves among a 
crowd of characters excellently portrayed, 
who appear to have been deliberately 
selected to illustrate the manifold aspects of 
American life: the sketch of the Jew, 
Nathan Kodis, is so remarkably well drawn 
that we regret he should be restricted to 
only two entrances. The symbolism of the 
house is effectively employed, and the first 
two-thirds of the novel stand on a really high 
level. Then, when violation of the Seventh 
Commandment has been used as the engine 
of destruction, the author falls back on 
pathetic child-scenes, death-beds, and, gener- 
ally, all the apparatus of melodrama. 


Douglas (Theo), Tue Grey CounrEss, 6/ 
Cassell 
The Grey Countess was a charming, but 
rather dangerous Russian lady, with a re- 
markably complicated past, and principles 
of the most accommodating nature. Further 
than this we will not reveal the well-devised 
and well-guarded secret of her career. 
The mysteries presented to us are not all 
susceptible of explanation, the supernatural 
or. in modern phrase, the “ psychic ” element 
being distinctly marked, but the net result 
is entirely pleasant and entertaining. 
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Drummond (Hamilton), Winps or Gop, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Mr. Hamilton Drummond has lost nothing 
of his acquired reputation for romantic 
stories by his latest production. Here are 
adventure, hidden treasure, and love all in 
the manner of the early eighteenth century, 
and over them a veil of mystery. It is a 
pleasant tale, and above the usual holiday 
story in charm and freshness. 


Fraser (Mrs. and Mr. Hugh), Carr. CoRBEAU’s 
ADVENTURE, 2/ net. Hutchinson 
This is a story of old chateaux and mys- 
terious ladies and murders attempted or 
achieved. As it lacks clearness, and fur- 
nishes but vague explanations of the remark- 
able events narrated, and as the persons 
involved in them are not interesting, it 
cannot be considered a successful example 
of its class. 


Hichens (Robert), THe Way or Amprrior, 
Methuen 

The theme of the novel is success and 
failure in art—as these appear to the artist 
himself and to those who stand nearest to 


Hollis (Gertrude), Love’s Victory, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
Concerns an orphan girl who is brought 
up as an atheist by her guardian—an ardent 
Egyptologist. She falls in love with a 
young clergyman who has saved her life, 
and marries him, after a quarrel caused by 
her jealousy of his religion, which is settled 
by his again saving her life ‘at the risk of 
his own. 


Jones (D. Egerton), Petre Prerr, 6/ Cassell 

An Australian girl was brought up in the 
bush as a boy. There she was discovered 
and betrayed bya young lawyer, whom she 
met, and again fell in love with, when she 
entered Adelaide society chaperoned by a 
woman who turned out to be her mother. 
The book, which takes the form of a diary, 
is more a study of the mental condition of 
the girl than a chronicle of events, and 
strikes us as being unnecessarily drawn out. 


Keynes (Helen Mary), THe Spanish Mar- 
RIAGE, 6/ Chatto & Windus 
This novel is concerned with the negotia- 
tions for the marriage of Prince Charles 
with the Infanta of Spain, and with that 
visit to Madrid in which Buckingham 
accompanied the Prince. There is no startling 
originality of style or treatment, but the 
book is pleasantly written and the choice of 
subject is rather happy, for few steps in the 
Stuart career have been less frequently 
traced in fiction. 


Long’s Sevenpenny Novels: Hypocrires 
AND SINNERS, by Violet Tweedale ; 
Tue Sirent Hovse, by Fergus Hume ; 
A Woman PERFECTED, by Richard 
Marsh. 

We noticed ‘Hypocrites and Sinners’ 
on May 28, 1910 (p. 636); and ‘ The Silent 

House’ on April 15, 1899 (p. 463). 


Moore (Edith), A WitruL Winow, 6/ 
Constable 
The motive power of the heroine and the 
subject of the bulk of the dialogue is Social- 
ism, and the main purpose of the book 
appears to be to illustrate the inefficacy of 
much present-day charity. The wealthy 
young widow whom the Socialist movement 
claims is ably characterized—far more so 
than her protégée, a slum girl of a somewhat 
unlikely disposition. The author’s charac- 
ters have the common failing of mechanical 
conversation. 





Oppenheim (E. Phillips), Tue Muscurer- 


___ Maker, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
‘* The Teutonic menace is once more Mr. 
Oppenheim’s theme, and as usual he contrives 
to weave round it an exciting, if not over- 


probable story. Its hero is a German 
diplomatist bent on overthrowing the 
entente cordiale, and replacing it’ by an 


alliance between his own country and 
France. His methods for attaining this 
object are comprehensive and_ peculiar ; 
but in the end he is outwitted by two British 
patriots—a journalist and an_ ex-Cabinet 
Minister. There are some lively scenes from 
Parisian life. 


Penny (Mrs. Frank), A Mrxep Marriacpr, 
“*Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels,” 
For notice see Athen., March 7, 1903, 
p. 300. 


Rawson (Maud Stepney), Tor Watered 
TARDEN, 6/ Stanley Paul 
Lovers of gardens will feel a sense of peace 
and beauty in the sections that deal with 
the wilderness of possibilities that Bettina 
Gale brings into loveliness and order. If 
the author had restrained herself and written 
a book of half the length, with less inchoate- 
ness, fewer breathless unimportant episodes, 
and with most of the inconsequent con- 
versation omitted, she would have done 
better. 


Richards (Grant), VALENTINE, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
‘Valentine’ is a far better novel than 
its predecessor, ‘Caviare.’ The plot is 
original and exciting; both the hero and 
his father are real characters, and the 
matters with which they concern themselves 
are worthy of intelligent creatures. Indeed, 
the book gains much in interest from the 
fact that these leading personages are en- 
gaged in the work of a serious profession. 


Rives (Hallie Erminie), THz Variants oF 
Vircinia, 6/ Mills & Boon 
Concerns one of the jeunesse dorée of 
New York, who sacrifices his private fortune 
to save from failure the corporation founded 
by his father. He retires to the family estate 
in Virginia, there to fall in love with a girl 
whose mother had been parted from his 
father by a misunderstanding about a duel. 
Among the characters are a railway magnate’s 
daughter, who tries to separate the two 
lovers ; a typical “‘ Southern ” colonel ; and 
a surly, but good-hearted doctor. The 
writer’s style is attractive, and makes 
one lose sight of the fact that the plot is 
built up on a slender foundation of im- 
probable coincidences and misunderstand- 
ings. 
Sandys (Oliver), Cutcanr, Popular Edition, 


1/ net. Long 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Betow Srarrs, 6/ 
Methuen 


Mrs. Sidgwick has chosen a new scene for 
one of her pleasant stories. Her heroine is 
a little country girl who goes out to service, 
and passes through varied—generally dis- 
agreeable—experiences in some half-dozen 
“places.” The characterization is clear, 
if not very subtle or profound, and the 
““tweeny ’? maiden herself both real and 
attractive. The particular animosity always 
aroused in Mrs. Sidgwick by a certain type 
of aggressive German has been allowed, 
perhaps, a little too much freedom in the 
portrait of an obnoxious “ Friiulein.”* 


Wodehouse (P. G.), Tur Lirrte Nuccet, 6/ 
Methuen 

This story is, we believe, meant to be 
farcical ; to us it is to a great extent chaotic. 
The idea of “ Bowery toughs ” following a 
millionaire’s son to England and “ holding 





up” a private school is original in itself. 
Mr. Wodehouse introduces many somewhat 
far-fetched complications, and, if his plot is 
somewhat absurd, at any rate he develops it in 
a brisk, racy style. 


General, 


Hindustan Review, Jury, 10 annas. 
Allahabad, ‘ Review ’ Office 

To the current issue Mr. Bishan Narayan 
Dar contributes the first instalment of an 
article on ‘Indian Progress and Anglo- 
Indian Bureaucracy,’ and another paper, 
which is to be continued in a future number, 
is Mr. Praphulla Chandra Ghosh’s ‘ India 
as known to Ancient Europe.’ Mr. G. 
Greenwood’s ‘The Nerves of the Empire’ 
treats of submarine cables ; Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh writes on ‘The Passing of the Indo- 
Chinese Opium Trade,’ and Lady Primrose 
on ‘Montenegro and the Montenegrins.’ 
Readers will turn with interest to a review 
by Mr. Mahraj Krishna Dar of the Bombay 
Edition of Mr. Kipling’s work, in which the 
writer discourses of ‘ Kipling on India.’ 
Hull Museum Publications— 

No. 40. Guimpe To THE MuNIcIPAL Mv- 
SEUM, Roya InstiITuTION, ALBION 
STREET, Fourth Edition. 

No. 41. GumeE TO THE WILBERFORCE 
Musevm, Hicx Street, Fourth Edition. 

No. 87. ILLustRaATED CATALOGUE TO 
THE MUSEUM OF FISHERIES AND SHIP- 
PING, PICKERING PARK, Second Edition. 

No. 98. QuARTERLY ReEcoRD oF ADD)i- 
Tions, No. XLIITI., March. 

These penny editions of the guides to the 
various museums in Hull contain a good 
deal of interesting information, which has 
been brought up to date by Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard in accordance with the alterations 
and rearrangements that have been made 
since they last appeared. Among the most 
recent additions we note an oil painting of 
the Old Hull Citadel and Old Harbour, a 
Hull guinea bank-note, and two sets of steel 
cockfighting spurs. 


Kinne (Helen) and Cooley (Anna M.), 
SHELTER AND CLOTHING, a Textbook 
of the Household Arts, 5/ net. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 

This handbook is intended, its authors 

tell us, partly for girls pursuing school 
courses, and the greater part of it could 
hardly fail to be useful to them in after-life ; 
but the chapters about the manufacture of 
cotton, wool, and silk strike us as somewhat 
superfluous. Particularly worthy to be read 
and pondered are those parts dealing with 
line and colour in dress. These are evidently 
the work of a trained artist, and the advice 
given rests upon fundamental principles. 
Equally sound are the sections devoted to 
house construction and decoration. The 
many illustrations are really elucidatory 
and well chosen—except, perhaps, that cf 
a Chippendale chair, which, lacking as it 
does the Chippendale characteristic of a 
slat joined firmly to the framework of the 
seat, can hardly be considered typical. 
English readers must be on their guard 
against certain differences of language on 
the two sides of the Atlantic. They will else 
be confused by the use of “ muslin” for 
what in England is called “ longeloth,” and 
of “dimity’* to denote a fabric rather 
resembling ‘hair-cord muslin.”? Nor will 
they find No. 80 a satisfactory size of cotton 
for general machine stitching. Some terms 
remain permanently mysterious: “ bur- 
lap,” “denim,” ‘“ habutai, “ henrietta,” 
and “scrim ” are materials unknown to the 
vocabulary of the British seamstress. But 
these touches of the outlandish merely give 
piquancy to the solid nutriment afforded by 
this sensible book. 
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Meredith (James Creed), ProportionaL RE- 
PRESENTATION IN IRELAND. 
}Dublin, Edward Ponsonby 


The restricted adoption, in the Home Rule 
Bill, of the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, without specification as to details, 
has led the author to examine the various 
systems from which choice must be made. 
On the whole, he favours the Belgian 
“list * system, in defence of which he 
criticizes with some acidity the opinions 
of the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Systems of 1910. It must, however, be 
agreed that this system, involving, as it 
does, larger constituencies, imposes a larger 
expenditure upon the independent candi- 
date, and therefore can scarcely be described 
as in his interest; yet the advocacy of 
his claims forms the basis of the whole 
proportional representation proposal. 

p. 127 the general election of Decem- 
ber, 1910, is confused with the election of 
the preceding January, and ‘“‘ West Hamp- 
shire, South,” should be South-West Ham. 


Naval and Military Situation (The) of the 
British Isles, by An Islander, 1/ net. 
John Murray 

The anonymous “Islander” originally 
published some of these articles in The 
Westminster Gazette, where they attracted 
much attention. He has now added to them 
an Introductory Note and four new papers; 
but some of the essays have become a little 
out-of-date, and might with advantage 
have been revised. The “recent manceuvres” 
on which arguments are based are the naval 
manceuvres of 1912, and not those of the 
current year; but perhaps “ Islander ” will 
in due course draw useful lessons from our 
naval “‘ war” of 1913. 

The author is a great admirer of Mr. 
Churchill; but strong Conservatives will 
read him with much agreement. It is 
suggested that if our policy is to take part 
on equal terms with the Great Powers of 
Europe, we must recast our military system, 
because, though naval power will enable 
us to exercise great influence in Europe, it 
will not make us a predominant partner, 
nor place us on an equality with Germany 
or France. Britons may decide to have an 
army based on their present system, and 
not on that of Continental Europe; but 
“Tslander” wants them definitely to make 
up their minds, and wisely warns them that 
nothing can be “‘ more dangerous for our 
country than that we should halt between 
two policies, and thus fail to adapt our naval 
and military forces to the policy we intend 
to pursue.” 

He has some thoughtful words about 
our position in the Mediterranean; but 
even more noteworthy are his pages about 
the value and importance to be attached 
to ships of the Dreadnought class. He 
inquires whether it is not possible that, 
as a result of Lord Fisher’s Commission, we 
may be compelled to build a completely new 
fleet and to “scrap” the old one. He 
considers the question whether we may not 
soon be building battleships of enormous 
size without coal engines, and be sinking 
millions in oil tanks; and he draws attention 
to the development of the submersible boat 
and the airship, and throws out a suggestion 
that they may make the Dreadnought as 
obsolete as coat-armour. 


Prideaux (Col. W. F.), AByssINIA, THE 
CouUNTRY AND PEOPLE, with some 
Personal Reminiscences, 1/6 Quaritch 

A reprint of a lecture delivered in 1898, at 
the time of Sir Rennell Rodd’s mission to the 

Court of King Menelik. Two letters on the 

commercial capabilities of Abyssinia, which 

were published in The Times about the same 
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time, are included as an Appendix. But 
though written sixteen years ago, they are 
not, says the author, out of date, for ‘‘ Abys- 
sinia possesses the Oriental characteristic of 
immutability, and it will take many years 
of contact with Europe before the Ethiopian 
changes his skin.” Col. Prideaux’s little 
book, of which only 100 copies have been 
printed, gives a very good impression of the 
country and the people with which it deals. 


Survival of the Unfit, wae Firry-Tump 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. GILES’ 
CHRISTIAN Mission, for the Year ended 
December 31st, 1912. 

Office, Brooke Street, Holborn 

So long as the State delays to undertake 
this kind of work, and until prisons become 
training institutions, the exertions of such 
organizations as the St. Giles’s Christian 

Mission (which depends on voluntary sup- 

port) are of real importance to the public 

welfare. During 1912 free breakfasts, tools, 
clothing, and employment were found for 

a large number of ex-prisoners; wives and 

families of prisoners were assisted, juvenile 

offenders and destitute women helped on 
their way, and children and aged persons 
maintained at the Maldon Branch. 


Woman Suffrage in Practice, 1913, Second 
Impression, with Corrections and Addi- 
tion, 1/6 net. N.U.W.S.S. 

This booklet will be helpful to many 
who are engaged in the education of 
public opinion on this subject. To take 
but one instance, it will provide speakers 
with the latest statistics of those progressive 
countries where women vote on equal terms 
with men, though the former are numerically 
in the majority. 


Pampblet, 


Macnaghten (Lettice), Ways or Herre, 1d. 

Animals’ Friend Society 

Deals with various conditions that affect 

the welfare of animals, such as captivity, 

the horse’s hame-rein, vivisection, &c. There 

is also a protest against certain articles of 
feminine clothing. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biograpby. 


Registos Parochiaes de Lisboa: Rraisto DA 
FREGUESIA DE SANTA CRUZ DO CASTELLO 
DESDE 1536 aT& 1628, publicado, com 
Introducgao, Notas e Indice, por Edgar 
Prestage e Pedro d’Azevedo. 

Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade 

The Academia das Sciencias de Lisboa has 
been well advised in publishing these tran- 
scriptions of perhaps the oldest Lisbon 
registers now extant. Though they are 
incomplete, they are an interesting addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the period. We 
catch glimpses of some persons apparently 
related to the famous dramatist Gil Vicente, 
and several items will be useful to the bio- 
grapher of Damiaéo de Goes. But the chief 
value of these entries lies in the fact 
that they illuminate the social history of 
the age. Women were continually being 
buried at the expense of the parish, their 
husbands having gone to the Indies and left 
them without means of support. Slavery 
was an institution, and it is pathetic to read 
of the baptism of a small slave five years 
old who had just been imported from 

Guinea. Illegitimacy was frequently noted 

—sometimes with the unedifying addendum 

of filha da Igreja (p. 24). Mr. Prestage 

has done his work well. We have noticed 
only one slip. The Christian name of 

Rodrigues de Guevara is given as “ Antonio ” 

on p. xxiv; it appears as “ Afonso” on 

p. 344. 





Pbilology. 

Fick (Richard), PRaxTIscHE GRAMMATIK DER 
SANSERIT-SPRACHE FUR DEN SELBST- 
UNTERRICHT, Dritte Auflage, “‘ Biblio- 
thek der Sprachenkunde,” 2m. 

Vienna and Leipsic, Hartleben 
The appearance of a third edition of this 
excellent little Grammar, enlarged and im- 
proved, shows that its usefulness as an 
introduction to the study of Sanskrit is 
widely recognized. The work is a model of 
conciseness, and this conciseness has not 
been gained by any sacrifice of clearness. 

The main facts of the accidence are set forth 

and illustrated, with sufficient fullness for 

the purposes of the beginner, in a hundred 

pages. An outline of the syntax is given m 

twelve pages, and the remaining eighty pages 

are devoted to selections from the literature, 

a translation of all the Sanskrit exercises in 

the Grammar, notes on the selections, and 

a vocabulary. For those who know German 

no better elementary Sanskrit Grammar can 

be recommended. M 

Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen una Ubungen : 
26-28, LATEINISCHE ALTCHRISTLICHE 
INSCHRIFTEN, ausgewahlt von Dr. Ernst 
Diehl, Zweite Auflage, 2.20m.; 110, 
HISTORISCHE ATTISCHE INSCHRIFTEN, 
ausgewaéhlt von Ernst Nachmanson, 
2.20m. ; 111, AUSWAHL AUS DEN ILIAs- 
SCHOLIEN, ausgewéhlt von- Wilhelm 
Deecke, 2.40m.; 112, SUPPLEMENTUM 
EvurIPipeum, bearbeitet von H. v. 
Arnim, 2m.; 113, SUPPLEMENTUM So- 
PHOCLEUM, edidit Ernestus Diehl, 0.90m. 

Bonn, Marcus & Weber 

We are glad to have the opportunity of 
directing the attention of students to this 
valuable series of texts published at a very 
moderate price and edited with every 
care. The arrangement of the selection of 

Latin inscriptions brings out the special 

features of early Christian ecclesiastical 

organization and family life, and a number 
of Jewish inscriptions are added. The Attic 
inscriptions range in date from the sixth 
century B.c. to the times of Arcadius and 

Honorius. The introduction to the Scholia 

of the ‘ Iliad’* brings together in a compact 

form the chief passages relating to the 
various scholiasts, and a specimen passage 

(I. 223-51) with its scholia, critical and exe- 

getical. The collection of new fragments of 

Euripides and Sophocles will be welcome. 


Wirl (Julius), ORPHEUS IN DER ENGLISCHEN 
LirERATUR, “‘ Wiener Beitrége zur Eng- 
lischen Philologie,”* 4m. 

Vienna and Leipsic, Braumiiller 
A study of Orpheus and Eurydice in 
English literature, preceded by a short 
résumé of the legend in Greek and Latin 
writers. The author has devoted special 
attention to ‘Sir Orfeo’ and to Henrison, 
and has followed his subject as far as Lord 
de Tabley and Mr. Arthur Dillon’s poems, 
but has apparently overlooked the fact that 
Orpheus is a leading figure in William 
Morris’s ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ 


Fiction, 


Bricon (Etienne), MicHELINE QUINETTE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Plon 
Micheline Quinette is a young woman of 
22 with a large dot, who, proud of her inde- 
pendence, passes by true love when it pre- 
sents itself, and is married for her money by 
a cosmopolitan adventurer whom she takes 
for a great man. The story is well written, 
and shows observation and reflection, its 
weak point of construction being that, while 
it is more or less of an attack on the system 
of the dot, the catastrophe does not arise 
out of that system, since Micheline, as an 
heiress, would be as much a prey to fortune- 
hunters under any other. 
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Clermont (Emile), Laure, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Grasset 
The scene of this story is laid in the 
Bourbonnais. It is a study of the psychology 
of two sisters, the elder of whom sacrifices 
herself to the happiness of the younger, and 
enters religion. After a few years, her want 
of vocation becoming apparent, she returns 
to a world where her place has been filled, 
and where she is a disturbing element. 
Laure is of a type more common in France 
than most foreigners suspect. 


Stangeland (Karin Michaélis), P’rrre Mire, 
traduit par N. Valentin et M. Kliim, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

‘The Dangerous Age’ was a demonstra- 
tion that the author could write an extra- 
ordinarily unpleasant book on the subject of 
& woman’s middle age. ‘ P’tite Mére’ deals, 
in an equally depressing manner, with 
young girl. The heroine marries, at the 
age of 16, a man of thrice her years, and after 
a period of loneliness interrupted only by 
two stillbirths commits suicide. The story 
is told mainly through the medium of the 
girl’s letters to her mother. In these the 
prevailing notes are her ignorance of life 
and her timidity, which are emphasized, in our 
opinion, far too strongly, so that where the 
author strives to evoke pity she is apt 
to excite contempt. The gruesome figure 
of the husband, a neurotic doctor with a 
mania for attending funerals, is, again, 
neither convincing nor tolerable. 

The short story ‘ Pourquoi?..,’ with 
which the book ends, is a far better piece of 
work, but this, too, deals with neurotic 
persons and an unpleasant subject—in this 
case, seduction. The ending is unmistak- 
ably dramatic, but spoilt by cynicism. 


General. 


Mercure de France, 1 et 16 Aoiit, lfr. 25 net 
each. Paris, 26, Rue de Condé 

The August numbers cover, as usual, a wide 
field in criticism. Paul Adam’s ‘ Stéphanie ’ 
gets the first place among novels reviewed ; 
several important works concerned with the 
thorny problem of “ nationalism,” especially 
in Armenia, Syria, and Finland, are dealt 
with under the heading ‘Histoire’; and 
@ curious Japanese epic, written in praise of 
the soldiers who fell in the war with Russia, 
is described amongst ‘ Questions Militaires 
et Marines.’ 

To the student of garden- planning we 
commend an able article entitled ‘De Le 
Né6tre & Jean-Jacques.’ Sleeplessness, nerve 
strain, temper, and crime form the sequence 
of ideas elaborated in ‘En Algérie,” which 
supports the startling theory that what 
prevents the —— of European civiliza- 
tion by the inhabitants of Northern Africa 
“ce n’est pas I’Islam, ce sont les puces!” 














AFRICAN DUTCH AND THE EXTINC- 
TION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
2/32, Lithos Road, N.W., August 9, 1913. 
Your reviewer, replying to my state- 
ments regarding African Dutch and the dis- 
appearance of the French language in South 
Africa, has again committed some inaccu- 
racies that should not be allowed to pass un- 
contradicted. I may just say that my in- 
formation regarding African Dutch is derived 
from first-hand knowledge, and is not based 
on what “I think,” or on what “‘ Hollander 
officials told me.” 
It is almost impossible to believe that 
anybody who knows South Africa does not 
know that European Dutch is the language 





actually used in all official Dutch communica- 
tions, in the leading Dutch newspapers, in 
the Dutch churches, and in schools 
where Dutch is taught. The vast majority 
of Dutch speakers in Parliament still adhere 
to European Dutch; and it is only a few 
men of the younger generation who have 
begun to use the popular language in public 
speaking. This duality of standard is, of 
course, objectionable, and it would no doubt 
be to the advantage of all parties if African 
Dutch could simply be recognized as the 
second official language of the Union. But 
the two forms of Dutch are none the less 
very closely related, and it is utterly absurd 
to believe that any official that has mastered 
European Dutch can be dismissed for want 
of knowledge of African Dutch. To show 
the close similarity, it is merely necessary to 
give a parallel translation of the first two 
sentences of your reviewer’s reply :— 

Evrorean Doren. ArricaN Dutcu. 

Zijn mening, dat het Sij mening, dat Afri- 
Afrikaans niet officiéel kaans nie offisiéel erken 
erkend wordt, kan ik word nie, kan ek nie 
niet aannemen. Het aanneemnie. Die Hol- 
Hollands, dat door de lands, wat deur die 
Unieregering van Zuid- Unieregering van Suid- 
Afrika erkend wordt, is Afrika erken word, is 
per slot van rekening per slot van rekening 
niets anders dan het niks anders als Afri- 
Afrikaans, zoals de heer kaans, soals die heer 
Smith ‘waarschijnlik Smith  waarskijnlik 
weet. weet. 

A phonetic transcription of the two 

assages in the scientific alphabet of the 
ten anal Phonetic Association would, 
of course, give a better idea of the actual 
sounds, but I fear this would create diffi- 
culties in printing. Fortunately, the ordi- 
nary spelling of both languages is mainly 
phonetic, so that it really gives a fairly 
accurate representation of the spoken sounds. 

In the matter of the extinction of the 
French language your reviewer is either wil- 
fully or ignorantly distorting and misinter- 
preting the facts. Dr. Theal gives a list of 
names of 176 French Huguenots—a list 
copied from documents still in existence ; 
but your reviewer, making light of the 
authority of a man who has devoted his 
whole life to the study of South African 
history, boldly exclaims, ‘‘ I think over 300 
is more like the number.” If other refer- 
ences are needed to show that there were 
not ‘‘over 300” refugees, I submit the 
following: Leibbrandt, ‘ Rambles through 
the Archives,’ Capetown, 1887, p. 41; 
Lucas, ‘ Hist. Geography of the Br. Colo- 
nies,’ Oxford, 1897, vol. iv. p. 68; Dehérain, 
‘Le Cap de Bonne-Espérance,’ Paris, 1909, 
p. 123; Godée-Molsbergen, ‘ A School History 
of 8. Africa,’ London, 1910, p. 53. 

A few quotations—evidently taken from 
Mr. Pettman’s historical introduction—are 
given to prove that the French language was 
killed by the Dutch authorities; but these 
quotations are all torn from their context, 
and, indeed, prove nothing of the kind. The 
first, dealing with a resolution of Van der 
Stel and his council in 1689 “ to restrain 
their French impertinences,” has very little 
to do with the language, but refers to the 
request of the Huguenots to establish a 
church of their own. Besides, these unkind 
words of the Governor and his council were 
not confirmed by the authorities in Holland, 
who granted the request of the Huguenots, 
and, moreover, laid down that the teachers 
of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein were to be 
men who understood both Dutch and 
French (Dehérain, work cited, pp. 229, 230; 
Theal, ‘ History and Ethnography,’ London, 
1909, vol. ii. pp. 347, 348). 

The second quotation is from the instruc- 
tions of the Chamber of Seventeen to 
Governor W. A. van der Stel (not from Van 
der Stel’s reply to the French clergyman, as 
your reviewer erroneously remarks), and 





relates to a desire expressed in 1701 ,to 
abolish the use of the French language in 
the church at Drakenstein, which was ,a 
State church, and in which there was a large 
body of Dutch members (Theal, work cited, 
p. 349). Your reviewer omits to add that 
the ‘‘ uncoerced Frenchmen” immediately 
showed their disapproval, and petitioned the 
Government, with the result that the latter 
had to consent to the preaching in Dutch and 
French on alternate Sundays (Theal, work 
cited, p. 395). 

It is quite true that the Government tried 
to mix the French refugees with the Dutch 
colonists, but in how far this measure was 
enforced is shown by the fact that, by 1691, 
the Huguenots located elsewhere had all, 
except three families, managed to purchase 
land in Drakenstein and French Hoek, where 
the remainder of their compatriots dwelt 
(Theal, work cited, p. 349). 

Now I do not in the least wish to insinuate 
that the Dutch Government ever exerted 
itself to foster the language of the small body 
of French settlers, who never formed more 
than one-eighth of the total white popula- 
tion. No Government has ever been eager 
to recognize more than one official language, 
while some have even gone so far as to force 
the majority to accept the official language 
of the minority. There was undoubtedly a 
desire on the part of the Dutch authorities 
that the French language should be super- 
seded by the Dutch as soon as possible ; but 
this is a totally different matter from saying 
that the Dutch used harsh measures to 
suppress the French language. For twenty 
years they allowed this small number of 
Frenchmen to address the Government in 
French, and paid for many years, out of 
Government funds, a French minister and a 
French teacher. 

As regards the existence of a tradition 
among the descendants of the Huguenots 
concerning the harsh treatment suffered by 
their ancestors, it is certainly most surprising 
that I, who grew up amongst people bearing 
such names as Du Toit, Du Plessis, Theron, 
Hugo, De Villiers, Le Roux, Joubert, and 
Retif, and who have myself a considerable 
proportion of Cordier, Pinard, and Malan 
blood in my veins, have never heard of this 
tradition. I am, of course, well aware that 
our school-books used at one time to contain 
references to the harsh treatment accorded 
to the French language; but I now know 
that such statements were the inventions of 
authors who were at pains to find a precedent 
for Lord Charles Somerset’s treatment of 
the Dutch language. 

I close this correspondence with two quota- 
tions from French authors. Frangois Le- 
guat, a French Protestant of noble blood, 
who visited the Cape in 1691 and again in 
1698, writes as follows about the Huguenots 

‘** Messieurs de la Compagnie leur entretiennent 
un Ministre et un Lecteur; et leur donnent tous 
les jours de nouvelles marques de leur bonté.”— 
* Voyage et Avantures,’ Londres, 1720, vol. ii. 
p. 149. 

The Abbé de la Caille, the famous French 
astronomer, who resided at the Cape from 
1751 to 1753, also knows nothing of the 
harsh treatment of the French language, but 
explains its disappearance in the following 
terms :— 

“A Végard de ces Réfugiés, ils ont conservé 
la Langue Francoise, et l’ont apprise a leurs 
enfans ; mais ceux-ci obligés de parler Hollandois, 
tant parce qu’ils ont affaire avec les Hollandois 
et avec des Allemands qui parlent¥Hollandois, 
que parce qu’ils sont mariés ou alliés avec des 
Allemands ou Hollandois, n’ont pas appris le 
Fran¢ois 4 leurs enfans, de sorte que n’y ayant 

lus au Cap d’anciens Réfugiés de 1680 a 1690, 
il n’y a que leurs enfans qui parlent Fran¢ois, et 
qui sont tous vieux.’—‘ Journal Historique, 
Paris, 1776, p. 170. 

JOHANNES J. SMITH. 
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Literary Gossip. 


THE correspondent whose account of 
the Congress of International Education 
at Ghent appeared in our last issue sends 
us a few notes on a lively discussion of 
kinematograph shows. He says :— 


“M. Louis Picalausa tells us that both 
in Germany and in France there has begun 
a campaign against these shows. In the 
Duchy of Anhalt a police regulation forbids 
all children under sixteen to visit them 
except in company with their parents. 
There was a protest in the Department of 
the Seine from teachers, male and female, 
that the moral effects of education were 
being neutralized by public exhibitions of 
prints, coloured pictures, and kinemas, and 
they petitioned their Parliament to inter- 
fere. Hence M. Lépine and M. Hennion, 
recent and present Prefects of Parisian 
olice, have taken active steps, and the 
atter has forbidden the presentation in 
kinema of all recent crimes, executions, 
revolting or barbarous scenes, or any other 
scene likely to do damage to morals or 
public decency.” 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will issue on Sep- 
tember 9th a new book by Mr. Stephen 
Graham, entitled ‘With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem.’ This should cer- 
tainly be interesting. The part played 
by pilgrimages in Russian life is too 
little realized; and if not unique, the 
experience of a Western European taking 
part in one is, at any rate, very rare. 

The same publishers have entered upon 
the publication of an ‘ Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences.’ The work 
is edited by Prof. Wilhelm Windelband, 
Dr. Arnold Ruge, and (as regards the issue 
in this country) Sir Henry Jones. The 
articles are written by some of the most 
eminent philosophical thinkers of the 
day. A first volume on Logic, appearing on 
September 9th, will contain contributions 
by Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto 
Croce, Federigo Enriques, and Nicolaj 
Losskij. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing next 
week Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new novel 
‘The Regent.’ The hero is Machin, 
already known as the ‘“‘ Card” of the 
Five Towns, who is here transported to 
London, into a theatrical and artistic 
milieu. 

Messrs. Methuen also announce ‘ The 
Lodger,’ by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, a work 
which belongs to the same category as 
her short stories ‘ Studies in Love and in 
Terror.’ 


Mr. Joun TREVENA is publishing shortly 
with Messrs. Constable a new novel 
called ‘ No Place like Home.’ The scene 
is laid first on Dartmoor, then in Ireland ; 
and housing conditions and Home Rule 
are subsidiary themes. 


A NEw work in six volumes, entitled ‘ The 
Book of School Handwork,’ is about to 
be issued by the Caxton Publishing Com- 
pany. Itisedited by Mr. H. Holman, Vice- 
President of the Educational Handwork 
Association, and contains contributions 





from Sir John Cockburn, Sir Philip 
Magnus, and the Head Master of Eton. 
The illustrations form a principal feature 
of the work. 


Messrs. LONGMANS are continuing the 
issue of their popular edition of Lecky’s 
Works: the first instalment (Vols. I. and 
II.) of his ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century ’ will appear in a few 
days. 


NIETZSCHE’S admiration for Gobineau, 
and the question of how far and in what 
kind he was indebted to him, have already 
attracted attention among English readers. 
Mr. Heinemann is contributing to making 
elucidation of the matter easy by pub- 
lishing a translation of Gobineau’s * Re- 
naissance,’ a series of five dramas—or, 
as the writer called them, “ historical 
scenes ’’—in which he delivered his view 
of the significance of the Renaissance. 
The version has been made by Mr. Paul 
Cohn, and is to appear early in September. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’s new novel, * The 
Passionate Friends,’ will be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan on September 12th. 
The story recounts the love-affairs of one 
Stephen Stratton, and is supposed to be 
written by him as a warning to his son. 


THe GresHaM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
call attention to the fact that Vol. VIII. 
of ‘Modern Business Practice’ is issued 
at 7s. 6d. net, and not, as we stated last 
week, at 10s. 6d. net. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. B. A. Quaritch, which took place at 
Brighton on Wednesday, the 27th inst., 
at the early age of forty-two. Mr. 
Quaritch was educated at Charterhouse 
School, and, if he had followed his own 
inclination, would have entered the Army. 
He yielded, however, to his father’s wish 
that he should join him in his business, 
and, as is well known, he there displayed 
even as a young man, qualities of courage, 
ability, and quickness of decision which 
might have made him a distinguished 
soldier. He was not only the greatest 
buyer of MSS. and rare books at the chief 
book sales of the present century, but also 
himself the venturous publisher of costly 
works. This latter is—from a European 
point of view—perhaps the more satis- 
factory achievement, since much of his 
judgment and activity, redoubtable in the 
sale-room, was employed in transferring 
priceless things from our shores to America. 


WE regret to learn the death, at Lau- 
sanne, of Mile. Favre, the French author, 
widely known among us for her sympa- 
thetic criticisms of England, who went 
by the name of Pierre de Coulevain. Of 
her books, ‘Sur la Branche’ and ‘ L’Ile 
Inconnue’ are, perhaps, those which 
made most impression here. They were 
reviewed by us respectively on June 18th, 
1904, and July zlst, 1906. It could not 
be said that her knowledge of England 
was complete, or at all points strictly 
correct ; but she possessed the gifts of 
vivid, even if partial insight, and of a 
fluent and skilful way of describing what 
she saw. 





NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS.. 


History and Biography. 

SEPT. 

2 A Vagabond Courtier, by Edith Cuthell, 
2 vols., 24/ net. Stanley Paul 

2 Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, 
by Rafael Sabatini, 16/ net. Stanley Paul 

4 Father Stanton, by Joseph Clayton, paper 
1/ net, cloth 2/ net. Wells Gardner 


Fiction. 
1 Love in the Hills, by Mrs. Penny, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
2 Horace Blake, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
2 The Devil’s Garden, by W. B. Maxwell, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
2 Signa’s Sweetheart, and Love Decides, both 
by Charles Garvice, New Editions, 6d. each. 
Hutchinson 
Split Peas, by Headon Hill, 6/ Stanley Paul 
The Cloak of St. Martin, by Armine Grace, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Youth will be Served, by Dolf Wyllarde, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The Regent, by Arnold Bennett, 6/ 


bo po 


bo 


Methuen 
Shallows, by Fred. Watson, 6/ Methuen 
The Lodger, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 6/ 
Methuen 
Miss Nobody, by Ethel Carnie, 6/ Methuen 
The Search Party, by George A. Birmingham, 
New Edition, 1/ net. Methuen 
4 The New Guv’nor, by John Barnett, 6/ 
Wells Gardner 
4 A White Passion, by A. B. Teetgen, 6/ 
Wells Gardner 
4 Barbara of the Thorn, by Netta Syrett, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
4 The Perfect Wife, by Joseph Keating, 6/ 
Heinemann 
4 Magpie House, by Andrew Soutes. 2 Cassell 
4 The Spirit of the West, by Joseph Hocking, 3/6 
Cassell. 
5 The Hoop of Gold, by George Ford, 6/ Allen 


Pr Pe 


General. 
4 Essays in Rebellion, by H. W. Nevinson, 6/ net 
Nisbet 

Science. 
4 Gas Testing and Air Measurement, by 
Charles Chandley, 1/6 Methuen. 
Ensilage and the Production of Milk and Beef 
during Winter Months, by Digby Hussey De 
Burgh. Maunsel 

Fine Arts. 


1 Some Recollections of an Old Landscape 
Painter, 10/6 net. Heath & Cranton 
2 Famous Artists and their Models, by Dr. 
A. 8S. Rappoport, 16/ net. Stanley Paul 
2 More about Collecting, by Sir James Yoxall, 
5/ net. Stanley Paul 
5 The Meaning of Art, by Paul Gaultier, trans- 

lated by H. and E. Baldwin, illustrated, 5/ —< 
en 





SEPTEMBER MAGAZINE. 


THE third number of The Constructive Quarterly 
will contain: ‘ Admitting all Impossibilities, 
nevertheless Unity is Possible,’ by the Most Rev. 
Platon, Archbishop of North America and the 
Aleutian Islands; ‘An Appeal for Unity from 
Italy,’ by Mgr. Geremia Bonomelli, Bishop of 
Cremona; ‘The “ Restoration’’ Plea of the 
Disciples of Christ,’ by Frederick D. Kershner, 
President of Texas Christian University ; ‘ Com- 
prehension not Compromise,’ by Dr. George P. 
Mains, publishing agent of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; ‘An American Contribution to 
Unity,’ by Thomas J. Garland, Bishop Suffragan 
of Pennsylvania; ‘ Congregationalism and the 
Principle of Liberty,’ by Dr. Peter Taylor Forsyth, 
Principal of Hackney College, Ham tead ; 
‘The Anglican Position Constructively | tated, 
by Francis J. Hall, Professor of Do tic Theo- 
logy in the Western Theological minar 
1912; ‘ Foreign Missions, a Constructive Inter- 
pretation of Christian Principles,’ 4 Dr. Robert 
Elliott Speer, Lay Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in. 
America; ‘ Missionary Education in India,’ by 
A. G. Fraser, Principal of Trinity College, Kandy ; 
‘The Church and the State: the Solution of the 
Problem in the Ministry of Service,’ by Dr. Her- 
man von Bezzel, head of the Lutheran Church 
in Bavaria; ‘The Moral and Religious Restora- 
tion of a Tenement-House Quarter in Paris, by 
Dr. Max Turmann; ‘Christ’s Teaching about 
Marriage,’ by George B. Eager, Professor at. 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville ; and ‘ Frederic Ozanam, Professor of 
the Sorbonne, and Founder of the Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul,’ by Prof. Jacques Zeiller 
of Fribourg. 
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SCIENCE that operative surgery has become a/| analytical chemistry in the days of Berg. of 
pa bad | ritual surrounded by a multiplicity of |} mann and Black, and even a century as 
, = detail. Such a charge is by no means | earlier to the ‘Sceptical Chymist’ of Fc 
Lord Lister: his Life and Work. By | universally true, and a closer acquaint- | Robert Boyle. In like manner, in ex- 
G. T. Wrench. (Fisher Unwin.) | ance with a larger number of operating | plaining the manipulation of weighing, he 
Lisrer made three important discoveries : | theatres would show Dr. Wrench that the | introduces the student to the theory of 
he proved by experiment and practice | tendency is again towards extreme sim-| the balance. The copious references to he 
that wounds which are free from certain | Plicity, the aim of the surgeon being to | original authorities, with which the foot P. 
kinds of micro-organisms heal more readily | obtain perfect union under a single | of practically every page is heavily laden, la 
than those which are contaminated with | dressing. It would be well, therefore, | testify to the author’s industry and care. cc 
them ; that wounds do best when they are if the whole of chap. xiii., entitled ‘ Sim- Clay, the fundamental material on ti 
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roperly prepared animal tissues can be | the light of modern experience, since the | defined substance, being, in fact, a hetero- In 
peft in wounds without harm. Hence , 4etails are incorrect. geneous mixture of several distinct 
came antisepsis, drainage tubes, and | There are a few inaccuracies to be| minerals. The term kaolin is applied both 
absorbent ligatures—the three funda- pointed out. Dr. Matthews Duncan did | to china-clay and to the decomposing 
mentals of modern surgery, which have | 20t succeed in obtaining Sir James | granitoid rock from which it is obtained, m 
tendered its practice safe and the name Y. Simpson’s Chair at Edinburgh, | whilst kaolinite is the name of a hydrated 1 
of Lister izamortal. as is stated on p. 204; Dr. Lucas-| aluminium silicate of definite chemical ill 
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the great and beloved master. Such a William Macewen has suffered a similar | distinguish a substance believed to exist 
Life cannot be written until his work | indignity. The four illustrations are | in all clays, with approximately the same 
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reached their final form, nor will it be of Lister; Upton House, West Ham, | or non-crystalline. ‘If it were not for D 
easy to write. He who undertakes it Lister’s birthplace, which remains almost | the dread of multiplying terms, a word : 
must be an historian, a chemist, a bac- unchanged; the Royal Infirmary at| would be coined to include both clayite b 
teriologist, and an operating surgeon to Glasgow and the. Royal Infirmary at | and kaolinite.” The mixture of clayite, tl 
a large hospital in a large town, if justice Edinburgh, institutions where Lister made | kaolinite, and some other minerals, re- a 
is to be done to every aspect of Lister’s his name and did most of his work. There | moved from clay by treatment with sul- A 
character. He ought also to be in sym- is also a short Index. a &e., a Mellor is content to : 
with t nscientiousness, t erm simply * argillaceous matter.” | 
-+-lomel - Pci of an a ; ae . A notable feature of the work is an o 
to quarrel, the shyness, and the love of A Treatise on Quantitative Inorganic | Appendix containing elaborate chemical 
home which have long been characteristic Analysis, with Special Reference to the | tables, which are likely to be of much f 
of the Society of Friends, to which Lister Analysis. of Clays, Silicates, and Re- | service to the analyst in saving time in 
belonged, for without such sympathy lated Minerals. Being Vol. I. of ‘A | computation. There is also a Biblio- 
many events in his life are likely to be Treatise on the Ceramic Industries.’ graphy, with brief notes on the character- . 
misinterpreted. Lastly, the Life must be By J. W. Mellor. (Griffin & Co.) istics of each work; and there are two 5 
documented like the late Sir William J.| Tuts is a valuable contribution to the | Imdexes—one of authors and another of d 
Sinclair’s ‘ Life of Semmelweiss,’ Lister’s | publishers’ series of “Scientific Text- | Subjects. Excellent figures of apparatus, r 
great predecessor. books.” As Director of the Pottery taken from photographs, are scattered a 
Dr. Wrench’s book does not fulfil | Laboratory for Staffordshire at Stoke-on- | through the pages, and two coloured g 
many of these conditions. It is a eulogy | Trent, Dr. Mellor writes with the autho- | Plates illustrate the spectra of the metals E 
and popular account of the work of | rity of one who has had much official | °f the alkalies and alkaline earths. “ 
— oe = ——, a —— > pe aia srk of —. a, 8 
re flori an is quite in keeping | colours, and other materials employe 
with the simplicity of Lister’s character. | by the potter. The author is -_, "a NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 8 
It is, however, a good and useful book, | believe, honorary secretary of the English | , Insertion in these columns does not preclude y 
and Dr. Wrench has done well in his | Ceramic Society and editor of its Trans- | 58°" teview!. F 
endeavour to teach the general reader | actions, so that he must be acquainted | Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.), A History . 
the main points in Lister’s life and teaching. | with the most recent developments of or British Mammats, Part XIV., } 
He a a pleasing picture of the young | fictile art. The present volume, however, 2/6 net. Gurney & Jackson f 
Quaker, son of a scientific father, gradu- | is not concerned with the chemical prin- Pa craig » —_ with a oe c 
ally learning his own strength, and, by | ciples involved in ceramic industry in . 94 ss Phin oe a fe Rr Boca oo 8 
sheer hard work and doggedness, revo-| general; it deals not so much with the | jjustretions deserving a special word of ( 
lutionizing the practice of surgery through- | chemistry of pottery as with the com- praise. In a Foreword the author con- : 
out the world. In his laudable desire to | position of the substances that the potter | tributes an appreciation of the late Mr. 1 
place Lister on the topmost pinnacle | uses and the way in which they are | Edward A. Wilson, the _ illustrator, who 1 
of fame Dr. Wrench sometimes lets zeal | examined. Yet, with this limitation, it | perished in the Antarctic Expedition. é 
outrun discretion. The conditions of hos- | forms a volume of nearly 800 pages. | Fleming (A. P. M.) and Bailey (R. W.), 8 
pitals before the advent of Listerian | The work has indeed been planned on ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION : SCOPE, 
principles are painted in too lurid colours, | broad lines, and thoughtfully treated TRAINING, AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR ‘ 
and the change which has taken place in | in detail. It describes with fullness the —aoe 7 6 net. ces. ; 
them is attributed wholly to Lister, al- | analytical methods commonly used in the oa ee ee pave Bo aa Fv an , 
though credit should have been given to | Testing Department at Stoke and taught — brought engineering into considerable ] 
other factors, and foremost amongst them | in the pottery classes, and it discusses the | prominence among the professions. Too 
to the improvement in nursing which was | more difficult processes in dealing with | often, however, the opinion is entertained 
already well advanced before the Lis- | complex silicates and determining the | that it presents an easy road to success, 
terian epoch. Dr. Wrench’s judgments, { rarer elements. Outside the potter’s | whereas the contrary is the case, and failures 
‘too, are sometimes wanting in that abound- | laboratory — indeed, wherever silicates | “7° wager d a. a 
ing charity with which Lister was so fully | have to be analyzed—the work will be | OF the at oa “4 h peor bed Seok , 
endowed, and his epithets are not always | found a thoroughly useful guide. <i aimee en. attain ervey of the 1 
chosen with scrupulous care. Admiration Dr. Mellor, in introducing his subject, | training required for a successful engineer, 
for Lister has blinded him to the work of ' is determined to begin at the beginning, ! and the facilities available for obtaining such ‘ 
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training. We commend it to the notice 
of all those who are thinking of engineering 
as @ profession. 


Fox (Selina F.), How to Take CaRE OF 
Basy, with Preface by Eric Pritchard, 
1d. Women’s Industrial Council 

Dr. Selina Fox has already distinguished 
herself in this line of public service, and we 
are glad to echo the words with which Dr. 

Pritchard prefaces this excellent little popu- 

lar treatise. It seems to him, he says, “ to 

contain exactly the right amount of informa- 
tion, neither too much nor too little.” 


Influence of the Atmosphere on our Health 
and Comfort in Confined and Crowded 
Places, by Leonard Hill and Others. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

This is a valuable treatise by several 

members of the Physiological Laboratory 

of the London Hospital Medical College, 
illustrated with tables and diagrams.’ 


Journal of the East Afriea and Uganda 
Natural History Society, Jury, 4/ 
Longmans 
There are @ number of interesting items 
in the current issue, among them being 
Dr. F. Oswald’s paper on ‘The Miocene 
Beds of the Victoria Nyanza’; ‘The People 
of the South-Eastern Slopes of Mt. Elgon,’ 
by Mr. C. W. Woodhouse; ‘The Melon of 
the Kalahari Desert,’ by Mr. R. B. Woosnam ; 
and ‘The Nesting Habits of some East 
African Birds,’ by Mr. W. M. Congreve. 
Mr. C. W. Hobley writes on ‘ Some Unidenti- 
fied Beasts,’ and also contributes an enter- 
taining little article on ‘The Evolution of 
the Arrow.’ 


Psychical Research Society, Proceedings, 
JULY, 3/ net. The Society 
Last September the Society published a 
severe criticism of ‘ Cross-Correspondences 
and the Experimental Method,’ by Dr. 
Joseph Maxwell. In the present number 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick makes a temperate 
reply to this, with comments which deserve 
attention, on the methods of the investi- 
gators. The Society, in fact, suffers in the 
general estimation for the frauds or care- 
lessness of mediums in earlier days. Careless- 
ness is now shown at least not to be the 
special attribute of students of psychical 
phenomena, for Dr. Maxwell clearly made 
some hasty deductions which were not 
justified, a fact emphasized in three Ap 
pendixes by workers responsible for the 
automatic scripts concerned. 

The Rev. M. A. Bayfield has a graceful 
paper on ‘Andrew Lang and Psychical 
Research.’ Lang was, in our experience, 
cautious in expressing his own views on the 
subject. But, if Grant Duff is to be trusted 
(‘Notes from a Diary,’ 1896-1901, vol. i. 
p. 77), Lang entirely believed in ghosts, 
and professed himself to ‘‘ have seen several.” 
He also spoke frequently of seeing one word, 
by a visual hallucination, instead of another 
as a copious cause of error in his own proof- 
sheets. 

Further items of interest in the number 
are ‘A Study of Dreams,’ by Dr. Frederik 
van Eeden, and a Presidential Address 
delivered in French last May by M. Bergson. 


Rintoul (W. and S.), How to Take Care 
OF THE SicK aT Home, with Preface 
by Sir Victor Horsley, 1d. 

Women’s Industrial Council 

This unpretentious hand-book is astonish- 
ingly full of most useful information. The 
directions given are clear and to the point, 
and it is evident that the writers know well 
the kinds of difficulty which present them- 
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The Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 
By William James Davies. (Royal 
Institute of British Architects.) 


In 1877 The Atheneum published a protest 
by William Morris against ‘ restoration,” 
which led to the formation of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
Another important step in the same 
direction was taken during the closing 





days of the session of Parliament just 
completed by the passing of the Ancient 


and Romans, and more especially by the 
English in the Middle Ages and duri 

the Renaissance; the growth of archi- 
tectural research and historical criticism ; 
the story of English “ restoration,” and 
the conflicting views of such authorities 
as Gilbert Scott on the one hand and 
Ruskin on the other; and the present- 
day treatment of “‘ monuments,” together 
with a classification of their different kinds 
and dates. The legislative and ministerial 
measures adopted in different civilized 
countries to check the defacement or 
destruction of ancient historic buildings or 
distinctive landmarks are set forth after 


Monuments Consolidation and Amendment | an orderly fashion; and the essay con- 
Bill. This Act provides for the acquisition | cludes with an elaborate Bibliography 
by the nation of ancient monumentseither | which appears to be nearly, if not quite 
by purchase or by gift, devise, or bequest | exhaustive. 
to the Commissioners of Works, and) Mr. Davies’s remarks on the decay of 
also for their due guardianship. It | stonework, due to the impurities of smoke 
includes a variety of er = | and acid fumes in the atmosphere, are 
visions as to protection, together with | of value and yet somewhat disappointing. 
provisos for — — to such monu- | He is of opinion that dnneae a this 
ments, and penalties for injuring or | nature will not be arrested until by some 
defacing the same. The chief improve- | means “ factories are banished to r limbo. 
ment in the Government Bill of the past | of their own.” He considers that, though 
session, which has now become a statute | much has been lately done in attempting 
of the realm, consolidating the previous | to arrest decay of this character, the 
av of vee rang bog _— — | results have not so far proved satisfactory. 
es : | “ Baryta water and the fluates of mag- 
of national a In _ Pion of | nesium and zinc have been recommended 
a ae ‘ae 2 onacne ation or ne | a oe aan hl “th “aa If this ie 
. ‘ regn oroughly the stone. is 
to be put in force after it has been before | not done, and it is very difficult with stone 
both Houses for thirty days and neither | built into a building, the hardened skin will 
House has presented an address against | flake off. Limewash made from slaking lias 





it. A yet wider innovation is the proviso | lime in boiling water is no doubt a good 
that any owner wishing to alter structur- 
ally or destroy any ancient monument 


(as defined) shall first obtain the consent | 


in writing of the Commissioners. These 
compulsory sections of the Act are not to 
apply to dwelling-houses, except when 
occupied only by caretakers, nor to any 
ecclesiastical buildings used for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. The machinery for the 
execution of the new Act is to be mate- 
rially strengthened by the appointment | 
of advisory boards in England, Scotland, 
and Wales to advise and assist the Com- 
missioners of Works. These bodies of 
experts are to be drawn, as scheduled, 
from antiquaries, artists, architects, edu- 
cationalists, the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and the Royal Commissioners on 
Historic Monuments. 

These new enactments show an enorm- 





ous advance on all that has been previously 
accomplished, and Great Britain has now 
almost placed herself on a level in this | 
respect with the best of Continental | 
nations. The extremely mild and per- | 
missive nature of English legislation in 
dealing with ancient monuments has, 
most happily, come to an end, and 
this marks a distinct advance in 
public opinion. 
Mr. Davies’s essay on the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, to which has 
been awarded the silver medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for 1913, 
deals after an interesting and compre- 
hensive fashion with the whole of this 


selves to the ordinary person when suddenly | important subject. He discusses the treat- 


called upon to tackle a case of sickness. 


ment of buildings in the past by the Greeks 


preservative, but has the disadvantage of 
changing for the time being the venerable 
character of the old work. The fear, where 
the stonework is much decayed, of tho- 
roughly dusting the stone with a brush 
before the application of the preservative 
is often the cause of the poor or even dis- 
astrous effects of preservatives, or even of 
nothing being attempted, the feeling being 
that more may be destroyed than retained. 
Cases have been known where the surface 
has been reduced three-eighths of an inch 
by three strokes of the brush.” 


On the whole, Mr. Davies sums up 
against the use of these so-called preserva- 
tives of stonework, for he believes not only 
that the various waterproof mediums are 
disfiguring in appearance, but also that 
they merely affect the surface of the stone, 
and thus render it liable after a time to 
flake. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 
Essex Archzological Society Transactions, 
Vol. XIII. Part II., New Series, 6/ 
Colchester, the Society 
In the current number will be found a 
long article by Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren, 
with illustrative plates, on the opening of 
the Romano-British barrow on Mersea 
Island last year. It comprises a report on 
an investigation undertaken by the Morant 
Club. Considerable archological interest is 
attached to the presentation by Mr. George 
Rickword, with introduction and notes, of 
‘A Rent-Roll of Sir Henry Marney of 
Layer Marney.’ Other items include ‘Mano- 
rial Customs in West Mersea and Fing- 
ringhoe, by Mr. W. Gurney Benham ; 
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‘Lionel de Bradenham and Colchester,’ by 

Dr. J. H. Round ; and ‘ The Colchester Town 

Ditch,’ by Mr. A. M. Jarmin. 

Moret (A.), Myst#res Ecypriens, 4fr. 
Paris, Colin 

In this book the learned head of the Musée 
Guimet undertakes, in the light of Dr. 
Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ to answer a 
question which has interested Christianity 
since the downfall of Paganism. It would 
seem a hazardous task to reconstruct 
a system of ritual which of necessity was 
never written down from the indications 
of pyramid paintings and papyri cen- 
turies later in date than its institution. 
But our knowledge of the nature and objects 
of primitive religion allows of an explana- 
tion of many of the symbols pictured for us 
in the early tombs, and furnishes some check 
on the results arrived at. The author has 
little doubt that the Egyptian monarchy, 
like many others, was bound up with a 
system of king-slaying whenever decrepi- 
tude of the king’s person was to be appre- 
hended, though this early became modified, 
first by a system of vicarious sacrifice, and 
then by a scheme of magical rejuvenation. 
Our knowledge of the mysteries, apart from 
the Egyptian remains, depends on a few 
passages in Herodotus, on Plutarch, and 
on Iamblichus. The author describes first 
the mysteries of Osiris, including the public 
ceremonies of his death, burial, and final 
triumph, and the secret mysteries by which 
his resurrection was ensured. He then 
traces the steps which led to the king going 
through a similar initiation and arriving at 
a state of deification; and, lastly, shows 
how this privilege was extended to others, 
generally after death, but in a few cases 
during life. In these cases a simulated 
death was the portal to the new birth. 

In succeeding essays the author treats of 
the creative Word ; raises the question as to 
the relationship between the Pharaoh and the 
Totem in ancient Egypt ; discusses the “ Ka”; 
attempts to discover in certain crowned 
buffoons who appear in the tombs the sub- 
stitutes for the king in the sacrifice of his 
person for the fertility of the country; and, 
lastly, describes some attempted reconstruc- 
tions of the ancient sanctuaries of Egypt. 

The book is well illustrated, and will be 
found deeply interesting, not only by students 
of comparative religion, but also by the 
general reader. The subject is a fascinating 
one, and the high place of the author among 
Egyptologists warrants confidence in the 
value of his reconstructions. 


Swindler (Mary Hamilton), Cretan ELEzE- | 


MENTS IN THE CULTS AND RITUAL OF 
APOLLO. 
A dissertation presented to the Bryn Mawr 
College, Pennsylvania, in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The author’s aim is to show 
how far Hellenic worship was influenced 
by the old Aigean religion, an influence that 
was recognized, and probably over-estimated, 
by the ancients. Among the conclusions at 
which she arrives is one to the effect that 
Apollo took over certain cults which ema- 
nated from Crete, and appropriated the 
ancient oracle at Pytho. She also traces 
to Cretan influence the cathartic elements 
prominent in the ritual at Delphi, and many 
of the important musical elements employed 
in the worship of Apollo. A Bibliography 
is included. 
Whitechapel Art Gallery Report, 1912. 
Whitechapel Art Gallery 
This Report contains a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Canon Barnett, who was Chairman 
of the Gallery, and did so much for the 
East End of London. It gives details of the 
various exhibitions held there during 1912. 


Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr | 





MUSIC 
—_¥_o— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 
AND MUSIC. 


Insertion in these columns does not preclude’ 


longer review.) 


Bellasis (Edward), CHERUBINI: MEMORIALS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF HIS LIFE AND WoRE, 
New Edition, 12/6 net. 

Birmingham, Cornish Bros. 

Ulibicheff, whom the author quotes, 
declared that Cherubini was “the most 
accomplished musician, if not the greatest 
genius, of the nineteenth century.” His 
* Beethoven’ is, however, sufficient to show 
that he was prejudiced. Beethoven’s high 
praise of Cherubini to Potter is also quoted, 
and that was no doubt genuine, for ‘ Les deux 
Journées,’ which was given at Vienna, had 
greatly impressed him; it is a delightful 
opera, and Cherubini’s only work for the 
stage which is still heard. Of the com- 
poser’s intellectual power there is no question, 
while the beauty and impressiveness of much 
of his music have been from the beginning 
fully admitted. 

Mr. Bellasis seems to us to exaggerate in 
some of his comments, especially as regards 
the operas—not so much, however, in what 
he says as in what he omits tosay. Schumann 
admired Cherubini, but says boldly that 
there are dry pages in most of his works: 
of skill there was always plenty, but 
frequently a lack of strong inspiration. The 
author of this book is an _ enthusiast, 
hence he has gathered together many 
useful and often interesting details con- 
cerning the man and the composer. There 
is a full chronological catalogue, com- 
piled from Cherubini’s own catalogue, with 
supplements by Bottée de Toulmon; also 
details of modern editions, arrangements, 
&e. It was a strange idea to give the 
number of bars in all sections of Masses by 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Hummel, and 
other composers, so as to compare them, as 
regards length, with those of corresponding 
sections in Cherubini’s two Coronation 
Masses; and all the more curious as the 
length of one work may be greater than 
that of another, even though it contain 
fewer bars. 


Coleridge-Taylor, WHo Catts? 2/ net. 
Novello 
In this song we recognize the hand of a 
great composer. There are in it passages 
which remind one of his ‘ Hiawatha’ music, 
but here the interest—and the song is a 
fairly long one—is intermittent. 


Harty (Hamilton), A Drover; THe Rack- 
RAY Man; Across THE Door; and 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 2/ net each. 

Novello 

Mr. Harty is a skilful composer, but there 

are times when his skill is more conspicuous 
than his inspiration. We feel, however, 
that in the hands of a good interpreter 
the first two of these works would be 
effective. The third and fourth are most 
to our liking. In ‘Across the Door’ the 
first part is quaint, while the rest well 
suits the words. ‘The Stranger’s Grave’ 
has the following under the title: “In a 
graveyard upon Inishmaan, dedicated to 
unbaptized babies, an unknown drowned man 
lies buried.** Here one forgets the skill, 
of which there is evidence in the rhythmic 
variety, in the changes of measure, also in 
the subtle harmonies. The atmosphere 
created by the words is admirably reflected 
in the music. 





Musical Gossip. 


THE novelties at the Promenade Concerts 
on Tuesday evening consisted of two 
tone-poems by Mr. Cyril Scott, entitled 
‘The Twilight of the Year’ and ‘Paradise 
Birds,’ in which the composer has tried, 
and with considerable success, to depict 
in tones the thoughts and feelings ex- 
pressed in two poems from his own pen. 
Of the two we much prefer the first. The 
mood is ably reflected, both in the music 
and the orchestral colouring. In the poem 
of the second there are, however, some 
rather forced alliterations; moreover, the 
music is less spontaneous. Mr. Herman 
Keenig’s rendering of Vieuxtemps’s First 
Violin Concerto, if not strong, was artistic. 

Str Huspert Parry’s ‘Te Deum,’ which 
was produced at Hereford in 1900, has been 
adapted to the English version and revised 
and amplified for the forthcoming Gloucester 
Festival, “in honour of the approaching 
centenary of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States.” It is published by 
Messrs. Novello. 


Wo trF-FerRAR?’S ‘Les Joyaux de la 
Madone’ will be given for the first time at the 
Paris Opéra about the middle of September. 
It was to have been produced there in the 
spring, but had to be postponed owing to 
the indisposition of Mlle. Mary Garden. 
She is nowin America, but her part will be 
taken by Mlle. |Jane Vally, a new-comer. 
‘ Parsifal,?’ which is in rehearsal, will be 
given on January Ist, 1914. Other promised 
novelties are: ‘Scémo,’ a lyric drama by 
M. H. Bachelet, a former Prix de Rome; 
and ‘ Antar,’ by M. Gabriel Dupont, another 
winner of the Romanfprize. 


Herr Ernst DENHOF will begin a tour 
at Birmingham on September 15th, after- 
wards visiting many Northern cities. He 
will give the ‘ Ring,’ ‘ Mastersingers,’ ‘ Tris- 
tan,’ ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus,’ 
and Strauss’s ‘Elektra’; also, and in 
English for the first time on any stage, 
‘Rosenkavalier’ and ‘ Pelléas and Méli- 
sande.’ Another interesting production will 
be that of Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute.’ The 
first three Wagner works named above will 
be under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, and the two Strauss operas under 
that of Herr Schilling-Ziemssen, specially 
recommended by the composer. 


A PERFORMANCE of ‘The Magic Flute’ 
will be given by the Carl Rosa Company at 
the Marlborough Theatre next Friday, in 
which Miss Pauline Donnan, an American 
soprano who has been studying with M. 
Jean de Reszke, will take the part of the 
Queen of Night. 

Miss GwyNNE Kimpton announces her 
fourth season of Orchestral Concerts for 
Young People. The dates are: Oct. 11th, 
Nov. 8th, Dec. 6th, and in 1914 Jan. 24th, 
Feb. 21st, and March 21st. They will take 
place at Molian Hall, with the exception of 
the second and last, which will be given at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 


SrepHeN Apams (Mr. Michael Maybrick), 
composer of many successful songs, of which 
‘ Nancy Lee ’ enjoyed remarkable popularity, 
died last Monday at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged sixty-nine. He studied harmony and 
composition in Germany under Moscheles 
and E. F. Richter. He was also known as 
asinger. Out of his large profits he founded 
a Ballad Singing Prize at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Men.—Sar. (with Matinée on Thursday), Carl Rosa Company, 
Marlborough Theatre. 
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WARD, 


LOCK & CO’S_ LIST 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers 
THE OPENING DOOR JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm, This new story 
will delight his admirers. 


LEILA AND HER LOVER 


‘*¢ Leila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. The story is 
told with businesslike precision and lucidity ; the dialogue flows naturally ; the incidents are well 
managed ; the characters have individuality above mere types.”—Morning Post. 


EXPIATION 


‘* Scene after scene thrills one ; the men characters are vigorous, 
anything that Mr. Oppenheim has given us.” —Madame. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD 


Mr. B. A. Clarke’s stories ‘ Minnows and Tritons’ and ‘ All Abroad’ attracted a lot of attention in 
literary circles, for he was recognized as a writer of unusual power. His‘new book should do much to 
enhance his reputation. 


THE SECRET CARGO J. S. FLETCHER 


‘*This is one of the best detective yarns that has appeared for some considerable time, and one | 


which reflects to the credit of its popular author.” —Financial Times, 


AVERNO BERTRAM MITFORD 


‘‘Mr. Bertram Mitford’s breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first-hand knowledge of 
wild life, and clear description which have gained him so many readers in the past, are all present in 
his latest novel, ‘ Averno.’ ”—Scotsman. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. MARCHMONT 


** One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. A. W. March- 
mont knows so well how to write. The story, full of incident and crowded with characters, works up 
to a surprising and cleverly arranged climax.” —Daily Graphic. 


SOULS IN PAWN Fourth Edition LINDSAY RUSSELL 


** Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The characters are drawn with 
sincerity and vigour ; the narrative holds our attention at every stage.”—Morning Post. 


UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN L. G. MOBERLY 


‘*¢ * Until Seventy Times Seven’ is a novel that well repays perusal, and holds the attention of the 
delighted reader until its very last page.”— Western Mail. 


LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD ROBERT BARR 


** * Lord Stranleigh Abroad’ shows for the hundredth time the author’s skill in short story telling. 
‘Lord Stranleigh’ is one of the most entertaining of his creation.” —Sportsman. 


THE SECOND CHANCE PAUL TRENT 


‘* Paul Trent has written another excellent story, ‘ The Second Chance.’ This is an excellent tale, 
fully up to anything this popular author has previously written.”—Scarborough Post. 





SEPTEMBER W I N D S O R 


INCLUDES A LARGE INSTALMENT OF 


GERTRUDE PAGE’S NEW NOVEL 
‘THE PATHWAY,’ 


A POWERFUL STORY OF THE RHODESIAN LIFE OF TO-DAY, 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE | Cc. G. D. ROBERTS 
qa. B. LANCASTER | ALBERT KINROSS 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 
THE LAWYERS OF DICKENS 


By W. WALTER CROTCH, Founder of the Dickens’ ‘Fellowship 


tai, - INCLUDING COLOURED PLATE 
By FORD MADOX BROWN 


MAX PEMBERTON | 


| 
| 


HOLIDAY GUIDES 


1s. net. 
Aberystwyth 


| Aldeburgh-on- ee 


| Anglesey and N 


Wales 


| Bangor and N. Wales 


Barmouth, &c. 
Barnstaple and 


Devon 
Bath, Wells, &c. 


N.W. 


| Bettws-y-Coed and North 
Wales 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM | 


the women charming. Equal to | § 


Bexhill, Battle, &. 
Bideford Clovelly, &e. 
Bognor, Selsey, &e. 
Bournemouth, the New 

Forest, 

Brecon’ and 8. Wales 
ridlington, Filey, &e. 


| Bridport and S.W. ae 


B. A. CLARKE | 


Brighton and Hove, & 


Broads, The, of Norfolk 


and Suffolk 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &c. 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton, &. 
Buxton, Dovedale, &. 


| Canterbury, Herne Bay, 


Candis? and 8. Wales 
Carnarvon and 
Wales 


North 


Chanoel it Islands, includes 


St. M 


} Chichester, , &e. 


Clevedon, Wells, &c. 


| C@wya Bay and North | 


Wales 


Conway and N. Wales 


| Criccieth and Cardigan Bay 


Cromer, Sheringham, &c. 
Dartmoor, Chagford, &c. 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, &c. 


| Deal, Walmer, Sandwich 


Dover, to Calais, Boulogne, 
Dovercourt 


o . Seaford, &c. 
English Lake District 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 
Exmouth and South-East | 


Felixstowe, 


Devon 


} Falmouth and South Corn- 


Felixstowe, Harwich, &c. 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. 
Folkestone, to Boulogne, 


| oan Ripon, &c. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 

Hereford and the Wye} 
Valley 

Herne Bay, Ramsgate, &c. 
ithe Folkestone, &c. 

as racombe, Lundy Island, | 


Man 
Isle of Wight 
Leamington, Kenilworth 
Littlehampton, Worthing, 


Liverpool, Birkenhead, &. 





ENGLAND & WALES. 


1s. net. 


| Llandrindod Wells and 
Central Wales 

LlandudnoandNorth Wales 

idangolien, Corwen, Bala, 


mi and Environs 
Lowestoft and the Broads 
ime Regis, Weymouth, 
Lynton pas Lynmouth, 
inehead, & 

Malvern, W a &e. 
Margate, Canterbury, &c. 
= = ock and South Derby- 


Minehead, Lynton, &c. 
| Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 
Ni <p and the 
Paignton and 8. Devon 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 
| Penzance, Scilly Isles, &c. 
Plymouth and South-West 
evon 
Portsmouth, Southsea, &c. 
Lwoeeas my Cosdigne vd 
J anterbury, &c, 
Rhyl and Worth Wales 
Ripon, &c. 
Seaton, Sidmouth, &c. 
St. Ives and Western Corn- 
| wall 
Scarborough, Flam- 
borough, &c. 
| Sheringham, &c. 
Sherwood Forest, the 
Dukeries, & 
Sidmouth oa South-East 
evon 
Southsea, Portsmouth, &, 
Southwold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, &. 
Teignmouth, Dawlish, d&. 
Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The: Putney to 
} — “ i 
‘orquay, Paignton, 
oo outh, whe. 








| Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 
Wales, North (LN? ‘Sec Section). 
Llandudno, Chester, &c. 
Wales, North (S. Section). 
, nena Shrewsbury, 


Wales, Sosth. Newport, 
Swansea, & 

| Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilwort: 

Weston - r- 
Cheddar, Wells , &e. 

} Weymouth, ‘Dechesten, 
Swanage, &e Cc. 

Whitby, Scarborough, &. 

| Worcester and District 

| Worthing, Littlehampton, 


&e. 
| wye, Valley, from Source 
| seemmen and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen and the Moray 
h Coast 


Bdinburgh and Environs 
G and the Clyde, | 


Burns’ country, Dunoon, | 
| 


Highlands and Islands. 
verness, Speyside, and 
a... Moray = a 
an, Fort liam, Iona, 
oe and the Western 


Arran, &c. 
IRELAND 
Antrim (County), Port- | Donegal hlands, Bun- 
rush, Giant's Causeway,| doran, Londonderry, *&e. 
Donegal, &. Dr ublin and County Wick- 


Belfast and District, &c. 
Cork, Glengariff, and the 
South-West of Ireland 


| Killarney and South-West 
reland 


HALF-CROWN HANDBOOKS 


Continental 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
| NORWAY 
PARIS & ENVIRONS | 

Also at 1s. with plan of | 
City only. 


SWITZERLAND 


{ British 
| ENGLISH LAKE DIB8- 
TRICT 
; LONDON (with additional 


Maps and Complete Index 
to Streets) 


NORTH WALES (Nor- 
| Sec- 


thern and Southern 
tions combined) 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lm., 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 





THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


In the Oxford Poets with Photogravure Portrait. 


Bound in Superior Cloth, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. On Oxford India Paper, crown 8vo, 5s. Also in a variety of superior leather bindings 
suitable for Prizes and Presentation. 


In the Series of Oxford Standard Authors. 
Cloth boards, crown 8vo, from ls. 6d. net. Also in a variety of superior leather bindings suitable for Prizes and Presentation. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


from ls. net. 
5s. net. 


DEMETER: A MASK .. = ee - 
MILTON’S PROSODY (on hand-made paper) 


| ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 


3s. 6d. net, 





THE LIVING PAST. A Sketch of Western Progress. By] MOSAICARUM ET ROMANARUM LEGUM 


F. 8. MARVIN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Nation.—“ This fine little book...... The fairness and the sense of propor- 
tion shown are very remarkable...... With all its balance, the book is full of 
bold suggestions.” 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AMONGST 
THE GREEKS. by M.N. TOD. 8vo, 8». 6d. net. 


REGESTA REGUM ANGLO-NORMANNORUM, 


1066-1154. Volume I. REGESTA WILLELMI CONQUESTORIS 
ET WILLELMI RUFI, 1066-1100. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Indexes, by H. W. C. DAVIES, with the assistance of 
R. J. WHITWELL. Imperial 8vo, 15s. net. 

Atheneum.—“ A valuable contribution to knowledge, not only as afford- 
ing an opportunity of taking stock of the documents available, and adding 
to their number, but also as attempting to discriminate between authentic 
and spurious charters, and putting the results of experts at the service of 
the less skilled historian...... The Indexes are complete and accurate.” 


‘ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 28, 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 3y 6. w. PRorHERo. 


Fourth Edition, with Appendix. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES. The Ford Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1905, by A. L. 
SMITH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DOMINICAN ORDER AND CONVOCA- 


TION. A Study of the Growth of Representation in the Church during 
the Thirteenth Century. By E. BARKER. 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 3y v. mac. 


DONALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ENGLISH. 


With Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the 
several Books. Edited, in conjunction with many Scholars, by the 
Rev. Canon R. H. CHARLES. Vol. I. APOCRYPHA. Vol. II. 
PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 2 vols. demy 4to, 3/. 33. net. 

Times.—‘‘In these two stately volumes we have the results of the 
latest and the most complete exploration...... We must conclude with con- 
gratulations to all concerned in the production of these two splendid 
volumes—not forgetting the publisher and printer, for the format is 
delightful. The work will, from the outset, we predict, step into the front 
rank of commentaries, whether strangers or those born in the land (it is 
much fuller than Kautzsch’s Corpus of 1900); and the learning and research 
so conspicuously manifest throughout its fifteen hundred pages will enhance 
the reputation of British scholarship.” 
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Berlix Codex, Translation, Notes and Appendices. By Rev. M. 
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into English, with an Index, by J.B. MOYLE. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 
5s. net. 
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I denuo recognitum et auctum per P. 8. ALLEN, operam dante 
adsiduam H. M. ALLEN. With8 Plates. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


THEBAN OSTRACA. Edited from the Originals, now mainly 


in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, and the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. Part I. Hieratic Texts, by ALAN H. 
GARDINER. Part II. Demotic Text, by HERBERT THOMPSON. 
Part III. Greek Texts, by J.G. MILNE. Part IV. Coptic Texts, by 
HERBERT THOMPSON. With 12 Plates. 4to, 15s. net. 
[University of Toronto Studies. 
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some 300 Facsimiles. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
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[Yale University Press. 


A WELSH GRAMMAR, HISTORICAL AND 
COMPARATIVE. By J. MORRIS JONES. Phonology and 


Accidence. 8vo, 13s. 6d. net. 

S. Wales Daily News.—‘‘The volume will long remain the standard 
work on Welsh...... It has been carefully prepared and scientifically divided 
and subdivided. It will be welcomed by all students of the language, and 
attract the attention of phonologists generally. The Welsh nation is under 
a heavy debt of gratitude to the author, who has impressed upon this 
excellent work the stamp of genius.” 
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Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical Index, by L. A. SELBY- 
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net ; also on Oxford India Paper, 5s. 
' (Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. 


Crown 8vo, from ls. 6d. 
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